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SCENIC CHARM OF THE A. A. A. TOUR 


By PATHFINDER 


F some well-posted individual were to be asked, “What are the 
| places to the north and east of New York City which are 
worth visiting in the summer-time?” the reply would probably be, 
“Lake George, the Adirondack Mountains, Lake Champlain, the 
Richelieu river, the St. Lawrence river, the City of Quebec, the 
lakes and woods of Maine, and the White Mountains.” All of 
these places are on the route of this year’s A. A. A. tour and 
contest for the Glidden trophy, and it would therefore seem a 
safe prediction that next month’s tour will be the most enjoyable 
affair of the kind ever held in this country. 

From Buffalo to Schenectady the route is practically the same 
as that traversed in the opposite direction by the St. Louis tourists 
in 1904. From Schenectady the tourists proceed by the most 





direct route to Saratoga. It is at Saratoga that the most inter- 
esting part of the tour, and that part which is comparatively un- 
known to motorists. commences 

Judge James B. Dill and Augustus Post, a sub-committee of 
the A. A. A. touring committee, last week completed a survey of 
the route from Saratoga to Bretton Woods. having spent more 
than two weeks on the road in their White steamers, attending to 
the thousand-and-one arrangements necessary for the comfort of 
the participants in the tour. From Saratoga the route lies 
through a rolling farming country to Glens Falls. from which 
point the courtry becomes somewhat more rugged and the going 
is over a plank road to Caldwell, at the foot of Lake George. 
From this point the road bends away from the lake and passes 





ADIRONDACK ROAD LEADING TO ELIZABETHTOWN, PERHAPS THE MOST DIFFICULT ONE OF THE TOUR, WHICH MAY SERVE FOR 
ELIMINATION PURPOSES IN DECIDING THE GLIDDEN TROPHY. 














ON THE ROAD TO ROUSES POINT. 


through Warrensburg and Chestertown, following the Schroon 
Lake and Schroon river to Underwood. By this time the tourists 
will find themselves in the heart of the Adirondack Mountains, 
where the rugged peaks tower thousands of feet on either side. 
After a few miles in the mountains, the tourists will reach Eliza- 
bethtown, where they will spend the night. There are three 
large summer hotels here, and the tourists should be accommo- 
dated with comfort. Elizabethtown is seven miles from the rail- 
road, but there is a fine state road connecting the night’s stopping 
place with the railroad station, and the sub-committee has ar- 
ranged for an automobile service connecting with the railroad 
at intervals of half an hour. On leaving Elizabethtown the next 
morning, the tourists will find a few more miles of mountainous 
road and then they will emerge once more into the open country 
near Keeseville. A mile beyond this town, by a detour from the 
road of about 100 yards, they will be able to visit Au Sable 
Chasm, one of the great scenic wonders of New York State, 
where an hour or two can be spent very pleasantly. The more 
venturesome among the tourists may, if they wish, shoot the 
chutes, a pastime which will be found here to be more exciting 
than at the make-believe affairs in amusement parks. 
Thirty-five miles from Elizabethtown is the Hotel Champlain, 
a tremendous hostelry which stands on Bluff Point, the highest 
eminence for miles around, from which there is a delightful view 
of the surrounding region. A night stop will be made here, and 
although most of the tourists will arrive at the hotel in time for 
luncheon, they will be able to spend the afternoon about the hotel 
very pleasurably. From the Hotel Champlain the road leads 


straight north to the town of Champlain, from which it turns 
west to Rouses Point, located a mile from the boundary line. 
At Rouses Point it will be necessary to go through a few for- 





ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, OCEAN STEAMER PASSING OUT. 
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RICHELIEU RIVER AND CHAMBLY CANAL. 


malities necessary to entering Canada, but as all the arrange 
ments will have been made in advance by Thos. Chase Casgrane, 
K.C., of Montreal, acting in behalf of the committee, the tourists 
will be delayed but a few minutes. As soon as the tourists cross 
the boundary line into the Province of Quebec, they will find 
themselves in a country 
where French is the pre- 
vailing language. Indeed, 
if one expects to converse 
with the farmers and the 
people in the small towns, 
a smattering of French is 
almost a necessity. Those 
intending to participate 
in the tour would do well 
to get down from the top 
shelf of their bookcase 
“How to Speak French in 
Ten Lessons,” or some 
similar text-book. In the 
large towns and in the 
cities, all the people with 
whom the tourists will 
come in contact, such as 
railroad and government 
officials of all kinds, hotel employees, etc., speak both English 
and French. 

From Rouses Point the road follows the west bank of the 
Richelieu river. At St. John commences the Chambly canal, 
which the tourists will follow almost into Chambly. Just beyond 
this town is Fort Chambly, which dates well back into the seven 
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OLD FORT AT CHAMBLY, ON ROAD TO THREE RIVERS. 
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MANY SHRINES ON THE ROAD TO QUEBEC. 





teenth century and is well worth a visit. From Chambly the 
road bends westward to Longueuil, from which place the tourists 
will cross into Montreal either by ferry or by the great Victoria 
Bridge. The headquarters in Montreal will be at the Place Viger 
and the Windsor hotels, and a day has been allowed here for 
seeing the sights.. There is an automobile club in Montreal, but 
it is not particularly ac- 
tive, and its members ap- 
parently confine their 
touring to the immediate 
vicinity. From Montreal 
to Quebec is a two-day 
trip, the road closely fol 
lowing the north bank of 
the St. Lawrence river. A 
night stop will be made at 
Three Rivers (Trois Ri- 
viéres), half-way between 
the two cities. The head- 
quarters here will be at 
the Hotel DuFresne, lo- 
cated on the river front, 
and, as a pleasing novelty, 
the sub-committee made 
arrangements with the 
Richelieu & Ontario Navi- 
gation Company to anchor one of their boats to the quay in front 
of the DuFresne to act as a floating hotel, to supplement the 
somewhat limited accommodations on shore. 

While most of the road along the St. Lawrence is comparatively 
level, there are a few hills to be climbed when near Quebec, as the 
country here becomes somewhat more rugged. The last 15 
miles into Quebec is over a fine macadam road, and the tourists 
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may see from the road the Plains of Abraham and the monument 
which marks the spot where General Wolfe died at the hour of 
his victory which gave Canada into the hands of England. Que- 
bec is the goal, so to speak, for which the tourists have been 
aiming, therefore two days have been allowed here for sight- 
seeing. The city is probably the quaintest on the continent. 
Many historical recollections center in Quebec, as all during the 
colonial and revolutionary period it was the center of very much 
fighting. It will be remembered, for example, that the American 
general, Montgomery, met his death while trying to surprise the 
English soldiers in the citadel on the night of December 31, 1775. 

From Quebec the route leads toward home, the road covered 
from Quebec to Rangeley being that which Judge James B. Dill 
traversed in his memorable pioneer trip two years ago. The fact 
that he went over this route in a 1904 car, with a 1902 Stanhope 
acting as a baggage-carrier, should in itself be sufficient evidence 
that the road through Maine formidable obstacles. 
When the tourists leave Quebec they will cross over by ferry tc 
Levis, and then proceed over the old military road by way of St. 
Henri to the Chandiere Valley. The road leads along the Chan- 
diere river, through numerous quaint villages, to the Jersey post- 
office. 
separates the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence river from 
those flowing into the Atlantic ocean. The summit of the divide 
forms the boundary line between the Province of Quebec and the 
State of Maine, and the tourists will cross into the United States 
in front of the Line House, part of which is in one country and 
part in another. 

Fifteen miles below the border is the pleasant little town of 
Jackman, where a night stop will be made. There are three small 
hotels at Jackman, and it will probably be necessary for some of 
the party to sleep in tents. This feature is to be taken care of by 
Ezra H. Fitch, and, as he enjoys a wide reputation for making 


offers no 


From this point there is a climb over the divide which 
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FERRY WILL TAKE TOURISTS INTO MONTREAL. 
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NELSON MONUMENT AT MONTREAL 








people as comfortable out of doors as they would be in their 
own homes, it is probable that a majority of those in the touring 
party will prefer to find shelter in the tents. From Jackman 
there is a most interesting run through the woods. White birches 
line the road on each side and deer will probably be seen from the 
cars. In fact, the deer are so plentiful in this section of the coun- 
try that they have become almost a pest to thousands engaged in 
agriculture. Beyond Parlin’s Pond, the road passes a summer 
estate where the fields are surrounded by high wire fences to 
prevent the game from eating the crops 

At The Forks the road meets the Kennebec river, and follows 
this swift-flowing stream all the way to the pleasant little city 
of Waterville, where a night stop will be made. The next day 
the tourists will retrace their route along the east bank of the 
Kennebec as far as the town of North Anson. Here they cross 
the river and proceed by a 
circuitous road toward 
Rangeley. They will pass 
within half a mile of the 
town of Flagstaff, which 
takes its name from the 
fact that when General 
Arnold led his expedition 
against Quebec in 1775 he 
imagined that, when he 
came to this place, he was 
in Canada, and he accord- 
ingly hoisted the Ameri- 
can flag over what he 
considered was conquered 
territory. A few miles 
further on is the great 
Mount Bigelow, with its 
summit lost in the clouds. 
This peak takes its name 
from General Bigelow, a 
member of General Ar- 
nold’s party, who climbed 
to the summit to look for 
the city of Quebec. 

Soon the road leads in- 
to the Dead river region 
Here again deer are plen- 
tiful, and rabbits innumer- 
able scamper across the 
road. The commodious 
Rangeley Lake Hotel will 
shelter the tourists for the 
night, and they will prob- 
ably spend the day allowed 
here in fishing, salmon and 
trout being very abundant 
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ON THE BRIDGE BEFORE ENTERING QUEBEC. 





in the lakes and streams in this region. The last day’s run is 
through the woods by way of Phillips and Weld to Dixfield. 
From this point the road leads along the Androscoggin river as 
far as Gorham in the state of New Hampshire. Then comes a 
30-mile drive around Mount Washington to the terminus of the 
tour in Bretton Woods. 

The sub-committee were fortunate in having with them all the 
way from Saratoga to Montreal Frederick D. Lyons, commis- 
sioner of highways of the state of New York Mr. Lyons dis- 
penses the state funds to the various counties and townships. 
He took careful note of all the stretches of road within this juris- 
diction that were not in good condition, and he promised that 
by the time the tourists come through every mile of road will 
be in good shape. 

In Canada a warm welcome awaits the tourists. The Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, possibly the most powerful interest in the Do- 
minion, assured Messrs. Dill and Post that everything possible 
would be done to make the stay of the tourists in Canada as 
pleasurable as possible Any services within the power of the 
railroad will be rendered at cost. In Maine, also, the natural 
habitat of the sportsman, a warm welcome is also assured. 
Tourists must keep in mind, however, that in the Province of 
Quebec and in much of the state of Maine the automobile ‘is stil! 
very much of a novelty, and greatest care must be taken in 
passing horses. Otherwise some bad spills are sure to occur. 
The committee will minimize this danger by placarding the route 
with notices of the passage of the tourists and with warnings to 
keep skittish horses off the road during the few hours when the 
tourists are coming through. 

It is the belief of the sub-committee that every feature of the 
tour will be thoroughly enjoyed by the participants, and that 
Canada and the, state of Maine will be from this time on a very 
popular touring region for eastern automobilists 


ENTRIES FOR THE ANNUAL A. A. A. TOUR. 


These are the early entries for the third annual tour of tlie 
American Automobile Association, from Chicago to Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 5 to 28, the contest for the Charles J. Glidden 
trophy being between Buffalo and the concluding point of the run: 


No. 1—N. H. Van Sicklen, No. 309 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Chi- 
cago to Bretton Woods. Will contest for Glidden Trophy. Apper- 
son car, 40-45 h.p. Chicago Automobile Club. 

No. 2—Arthur Holden, F. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland, 0. Chicago 
b+ a gions Woods. . Will contest for Glidden Trophy. Stearns car, 

-h.p. 

No. 3—L. J. Petre. F. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland O. Chicago to 
o— Woods. Will contest for Glidden Trophy. Stearns ca 

5 h.p. : 

No. 4—Charles J. Glidden, Hotel Touraine, Boston. Buffalo io 
gy Woods. Napier car, 24 h.p. Massachusetts Automobile 
‘lub. 

No. 5—J. H. McDuffee, 1501 Michi avenue, Chi . Chicago to 
Bretton Woods. Will contest for dden Trophy. toddard-Day- 
ton car, 30-35 h.p. Chicago Automobile Club. 

No. 6—Charles Y. Knight, 323 Wesley avenue, Oak Park, 1!. 
Chicago to Bretton Woods. Will contest for Glidden Trophy- 
Silent Knight car, 30-40 h.p. Illinois State Automobile Association. 
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PERTINENT POINTS OF THE TOUR. 


There wil! be two divisions of the Third Annual A. A. A. Tour, 
the first being for pleasure-seekers pure and simple, and the 
econd comprising contestants for the Charles J. Glidden trophy. 
in the first division ait types of automobiles will be eligible, but 
the second division will be confined to tonneau touring cars seat- 
ing at least four persons., Though the main tour will begin at 
Chicago, the rules concerning the Glidden trophy will not be 
operative until Buffalo is reached. Herewith is the schedule: 





July 12—Buffalo tO AUDUIN. 2... dee cece eee eee e eee e esses 123 
July 18—Amburn to Utica..... 22. cee cece cece cece ce eseeewees 75 
July 14—Utica to’ Saratoga... . 2... bee ecc cece cece cece eeeencs 91 
July, henendecyhtasBiamtaps aes océbeecsacyresebese i 
July 16—Saratoga to Elizabethtown, N. Y...........-..6-+++- 100 
fuly 17—Elizabethtown to Lake Champlain Hotel............ 35 
ily 18—Lake Champlain to Hotel Montreal................. 85 
July BOP OO, oo oo. c.5'n in 5 0:0 0ino0,05.00 00 050s ce srogeeyecege xs’. 7 
July 20—Montreal to Three RiverS.............cccecceceeeees 94 
July 21—Three Rivers to QuebeC...........- cece cence eeeeeeee 81 
Jule Es ede aad 0k 59.54 von 5 8 on Ken ieh aden hl ane a 
July BP MQORCS ooo os ie nadicccccccccccccvccccvccecocvsccagigers ae 
July 24—Quebec to Jackman, Me...............eceeeeeeecnges 112% 
July,.25—Jackman to Waterville, Me...............seeeeeeeees 81 
July 26—Waterville to Rangeley Lakes................+.+s4+- 103 
July BI—-TRAMBOIST | . on cc cec sve cccccccsvccscccnccccscccescveves int 
July 28—Rangeley to Bretton Woods................4... 
ccc ekeket dines ee bis eased Od aededemseds « 1,105% 


The entries will close at noon, July 3, with A. B. Tucker, super- 
intendent of the tour, at 31 West Forty-second street. New York 
City, the fee being $50. In addition to the: Glidden trophy there 
will be several more prizes for events enumerated on the entry 
blank, ifeluding a special prize by Chairman Deming to the 
entrant, not a contestant for the Glidden trophy, who: has the low- 
est penalization between Buffalo afid Bretton Wods: 

The rules require that a car must: start each morning between 
7 and 10 o'clock, and must conform to the daily schedule which 
the committee will publish, fixing the exact time when a car may 
finish the day’s run without penalty. Each car failing to finish 
within the requisite schedule shall be penalized one point for 
each minute, and should it arrive’ earlier than the schedule two 
points will be charged for each minute in advance thereof. 

Rule 18, reading as follows, and of course concerning only the 
Glidden contestants. is: “Immediately following the registration 
of each night stop, each car shall be delivered into the custody 
of the officials of the tour, to be by them held at owner’s risk, and 
kept under the direct charge and supervision of such officials or 
their agents until the hour for starting on the following morning, 
and no car shall be available for tuning up, adjustments, filling 
with gasoline or water, or for any other purpose, until after it 
shall have registered as starting on the next day’s run of the tour.” 

Rule 19 provides that upon arrival at the end of the tour the 
committee may arrange a hill-climbing contest if same is neces- 
sary to determine the winner of the Glidden or other trophies. 
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In awarding the Glidden JUDGE DILL AND ROADMAKER. 
trophy credit will be given 
each car for its perform- 
ance as a touring car, since 
the tour is for the purpose 
of determining the touring 
qualifications of each con- 
testing car Of course, all 
contestants are held re- 
sponsible for any viola- 
tion of the speed laws, etc. 


ALCOHOL FUEL 
TEST. 


Angus Sinclair has been 
designated as the chair- 
man of the committee of 
the Automobile Club of 
America which next fall 
will conduct an alcohol 
fuel test. The recent pas- 
sage of the free alcohol 
bill and its signing by 
President Roosevelt has 
created much interest in 
the alcohol proposition, 
especially in view of the 
fact that the price of gas- 
oline is increased every 
fortnight or so, until now 
the consumer pays an av- 
erage price of 25 cents a 
gallon. Henry Ford is one 
manufacturer who is par- 
ticularly interested in the 
alcohol proposition, and is 
now at work on a carbureter from which he expects considerable. 





AMONG THE MAINE BIRCHES. 


THE F. A. M. TOUR TO ROCHESTER. 


M. E. Toepel, chairman of the F. A. M. Roads and Tours Com- 
mittee, who will be in charge of the annual tour from New York 
to Rochester, June 30-July 3, has evolved a novel and unusually 
appropriate memento for the participants—a bronze finger post. 
One finger, inscribed “Rochester,” points forward, the other one, 
engraved “New York” (or “Boston’’), of course, indicates the 
reverse direction. The post to which the fingers are attached 
bears a fac simile of the F. A. M. emblem and the words “1906 
Tour.” The memento is almost enough to make it worth while 
starting to obtain one. 
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VIEW FROM HOTEL FRONTENAC, QUEBEC. 
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APPROACHING THE UP-TO-DATE MANUFACTURING CITY OF RUMFORD FALLS, MAINE. 
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LINE HOUSE, HALF IN EACH COUNTRY. PLANTING SCHOOL FLAG POLE IN MAINE. PINE LOGGING IN CANADA. 

Half of this house stands in Canada and This school is located in the Maine pine torest along Scene on the Chandiere River, after leaving 
half in the United States. The tourists may the route. Judge Dill is addressing Young America on Quebec. This stream isa natural artery for 
camp over night here. patriotism and its meaning. the lumber trade of that region. 





ENCIRCLING MOUNT WASHINGTON ON THE WAY TO BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 
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GABRIEL TO START FIRST IN GRAND PRIX 


By W. F. BRADLEY. 


ARIS, June 4.—From the present date to the end of the 

month there will be but one subject of conversation in 
French automobile circles, namely, the Grand Prix of the 
Automobile Club of France, on June 26 and 27. 

The drawing of lots for starting positions took place this 
-eek, when Gabriel was drawn for first place, with Lancia 
behind him, followed by Sisz on the Renault, Hemery and his 





TARRING IS THE METHOD USED FOR DUST-LAYING THIS YEAR 


Darracq, Baras on a Brasier, Jenatzy on a Mercedes, Rigoly 
on a Gobron, Cagno of the Itala team, a Gregoire ninth, Pan- 
hard tenth, Vulpes eleventh, Hotchkiss twelfth, and Albert 
Clement in the number 13 position. So keenly contested will 
be the race that the slight advantage to be obtained from 
starting first and having a clear road during the initial round 
is regarded as an important matter, and Gabriel’s chances 
of winning have considerably increased in the public esti- 
mation. 

A separate number is not given to each car, as in previous 
races, but numbers I to 13 are alloted to the thirteen firms 
engaged, their cars being designated by the letters A, B, and 
C. Thus, the Brasier team is 5A, 5B, and 5C. 

Owing to a factory accident in which Lebrun lost two fin- 
gers, a change has had to be made in the Brasier team. Baras 
and Barillier remain, but the third driver is a mysterious in- 
dividual to be known to the public under the title of “Pierry.” 
That he formerly won fame as a racing cyclist, and that he is 
sure to win the Grand Prix, is the only information M. Bra- 
sier will vouchsafe. The Mercedes team is definitely fixed 
as Jenatzy, Mariaux, and the Chevalier Vincenzo Florio, who 
will have Braun as mechanic, ready to take the wheel in case 
of necessity, while Alexander Burton, the phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxon, will be held as reserve driver. 

Stringent measures have been taken to prevent the exhaust 
nuisance, the regulations stating that each car must be run 
for a few minutes with full quantity of gas, when the ex- 
haust must not disturb the sawdust laid on the ground. Any 
side exhaust likely to inconvenience a rival coming up from 
behind or to interfere with the close approach of the com- 
mittee men will be refused, and should it be impossible to 
remedy the defect such a car would be refused a start. 

One of the features of this year’s racers will be the use of 
patent rims. Bayard Clement, Brasier, Panhard, Vulpes, and 
Itala cars will all have patent rims, by the use of which spare 
tires can be carried fully inflated and replaced when a punc- 
ture occurs without the use of tools and with a considerable 


saving of time. When a team of skilled tire men was at hand 
to make lightning changes patent rims were not needed. Now 
that all changes have to be done by the driver and mechanic, 
the full advantage of these. appliances will be obtained. 


Some Particulars of Grand Prix Racers. 


1. Loraine Dietrich.—Drivers, Gabriel, Rougier, Duray. Four 
vertical cylinders cast in pairs. Bore 185, stroke 160, revolutions 
1,100 per minute, horsepower 130. Simms-Bosch magneto. Grou- 
velle & Arquembourg radiator. Water circulates by centrifugal 
pump. Lorraine Dietrich perpendicular carbureter. Cone clutch, 
Artillery wheels 870 x 90 and 880 x 120 tires. Four speeds, double 
sliding gear. Transmission by side chains. Gasoline tank con- 
taining 160 liters under pressure. Weight 2,211 pounds. Track 1 
meter 40, wheelbase 2 m. 95. Truffault shock absorbers. 

2. Fiat.—Drivers, Lancia, Nazzaro, and Weillsholt. Four vertical 
cylinders cast in pairs. Bore 185, stroke 150. Revolutions per 
minute 1,300, horsepower 135. Simms-Bosch magneto. Mégevet 
honeycomb radiator. Water circulation by centrifugal pump. Fiat 
carbureter with perpendicular air passages. Hele-Shaw disk 
clutch. Wooden artillery wheels. Tires 875 x 105 and 880 x 120. 
Four speeds and double sliding gear. Drive by side chains. Gaso- 
line tank containing 145 liters under pressure. Total weight 2,189 
pounds. Track 1 m. 40, wheelbase 2 m. 90. Trauffault shock ab- 
sorbers. 

3. Renault.—Drivers, Sisz, Edmond, Renault. Four vertical cyl- 
inders cast in pairs. Bore 165, stroke 150, revolutions per minute 
1,200, horsepower 105. Simms-Bosch magneto, Grouvelle & Arquem- 
bourg radiator. Thermo-siphon water circulation. Renault car- 
bureter. Cone clutch. Artillery wheels. Tires 870 x 90 and 880 x 
120. Three speeds and sliding gear. Transmission by cardan 
shaft. Gasoline tank containing 140 liters under pressure. Total 
weight 2,167 pounds. Track 1 m. 35, wheelbase 2 m. 90. Renault 
liquid shock absorbers. : 

4. Darracq.—Drivers, 
cylinders cast in pairs. 
1,200, horsepower 125. 
bourg radiator. 
clutch. Metal wheels. 
gear. 
liters. 


Hemery, Wagner, Hanriot. Four vertical 
Bore 180, stroke 150, revolutions per minute 
Nieuport magneto. Grouvelle & Arquem- 
Darracq carbureter with parallel currents. Cone 
Tires 870 x 90 and 880 x 120. ‘Three speed 
Cardan shaft transmission. Gasoline tank containing 136 
Total weight, 1,892 pounds. Track 1 m. 35, wheelbase 2 m. 





NEAR BOULYRE, WHERE ONE GRANDSTAND WILL BE ERECTED. 


85. Change speed lever on side of car and not under steering wheel. 
Special lever for reverse. 

5. Brasler.—Drivers Baras, Barillier, Pierry. Four vertical cylin- 
ders cast in pairs. Bore 165, stroke 150, revolutions per minute 
1,200, horsepower 105. Simms-Bosch magneto. Water circulation 
by centrifugal pump. Brasier carbureter with converging currents. 
Cone clutch with locking device. Artillery wheels. Tires 870 x 90 
and 880 x 120. Three speeds. Drive by side chains. Gasoline 
tank containing 140 liters. Weight 1,200 pounds. Track 1 m. 86. 
Wheelbase 2 m. 75. Truffault shock absorbers. Patent dismounta- 
ble rims. 
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6. Mercedes.—Drivers, Jenatzy, 
Braun), and Burton as reserve. 


Mariaux, Vincenzo Florio (or 
Four vertical cylinders cast in 


pairs. Bore 185, stroke 150, revolutions per minute 1,300, horse- 
power 125. Simms-Bosch magneto. Water circulation by centri- 
fugal pump. Mercedes carbureter with perpendicular currents. 


Lindsay clutch with spiral springs. Artillery wheels. Tires 875 x 


105 and 880 x 120. Four speed, and double sliding gear. Chain 
drive. Gasoline tank containing 155 liters under pressure. Total 
weight 2,178 pounds. Track 1 m. 40, wheelbase 2 m. 90. Jenatzy 


shock absorbers. Force feed lubrication. 

7. Gobron.—Driver, Rigoly. Four vertical cylinders with eight 
pistons. Bore 140, stroke 220, revolutions per minute 1,200, horse- 
power 110. Eisemann magneto. Grouvelle & Arquembourg radia- 
tor. Water circulation by centrifugal pump. Steel tube chassis. 
Gobron carbureter with parallel currents. Hérisson clutch with 
progressive segments. Wood artillery wheels. Four speeds. Chain 
drive.- Gasoline tank containing 140 liters. Total weight 2,200 
pounds. Track 1 m. 40, wheelbase 3 m. 

8. itala.—Drivers, Cagno, Baron de Caters, Fabry. Four vertical 
cylinders cast in pairs. Bore 180, stroke 170. Revolutions per 
minute 1,400, horsepower 120. Simms-Bosch magneto. Mégevet 
honeycomb radiator. Water circulation by centrifugal pump. Itala 
ecarbureter with converging currents. Hele-Shaw disk clutch. 
Wood artillery wheels. Tires 870 x 90 and 880 x 120. Four speeds 
and double sliding gear. Drive by cardan shaft. Gasoline tank 
containing 135 liters under pressure. Total weight 2,200 pounds. 
Track 1 m. 40, wheelbase 2 m. 95. Patent M. L. dismountable rims 
on Baron de Caters machine. 


9. Gregoire.—Drivers, Taveneux and Civelli de Bosch. Four 
vertical cylinders cast in pairs, Bore 140, stroke 130. Revolutions 
per minute 1,200, horsepower 70. Nilmetior magneto. Thermo- 
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AT ST. CALAIS A SECTION OF ROAD IS BEING PLANKED. 


siphon water circulation. Gregoire carbureter with perpendicular 
currents. Cone clutch with locking device. Wood artillery wheels. 
Tires 810 x 90 and 820 x 120. Transmission by cardan shaft. 
Gasoline tank containing 130 liters. Weight 1,650 pounds. Track 
1 m. 20, wheelbase 2 m. 25. Gardy-Batault shock absorbers. 

10. Panhard & lLevassor.—Drivers, Heath, Terte, Tart. Four 
vertical steel cylinders with copper water jackets. Bore 185, stroke 
170. Revolutions per minute 1,100, horsepower 130. Eisemann 
magneto. Mégevet radiator. Water circulation by centrifugal 
pump. Krebs carbureter with hydraulic regulator. Hele-Shaw 
disk clutch. Wood artillery wheels. Tires 870 x 90 and 880 x 120. 
Four speeds and single sliding gear. Transmission by cardan shaft. 
Gasoline tank containing 160 liters. Total weight 2,211 pounds. 
Track 1 m. 40, wheelbase 2 m. 85. Krebs automatic shock absorber. 
Dismountable M. L. rims. 

11. Vulpés.—Driver, Barriaux. Four vertical cylinders cast in 
pairs. Bore 180, stroke 150, revolutions per minute 1,100, horse- 
power 120. Simms-Bosch magneto. Honeycomb radiator. Water 
circulation by centrifugal pump. Vulpés carbureter with parallel 
currents. Hele-Shaw disk clutch. Wood artillery wheels. Tires 
870 x 90 and 880 x 120. Three speeds and singie sliding gear. 
Drive by side chains. Gasoline tank containing 140 liters. Total 
weight 2,200 pounds. Track 1 m. 35, wheelbase 2 m. 90. Stabilia 
suspension, chassis being hung below the springs. . 

12. Hotchkiss.—Drivers, LeBlon, Salleron, and Fitz Shephard. 
Four vertical cylinders cast in pairs. Bore 180, stroke 160, revolu- 
tions per minute 1,150, horsepower 125. Eisemann magneto. 
Grouvelle & Arquembourg radiator. Water circulation by centri- 
fugal pump. ‘New Hotchkiss carbureter. Cone clutch. Metal wheels. 
Tires 870 x 90 and 880 x 120. Four speeds and double sliding gear 
Drive by cardan shaft. Gasoline tank containing 150 liters. Total 
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weight 2,200 pounds. Track 1 m. 45, wheelbase 2 m. 65. Edo shock 


absorbers. 

13. Bayard-Clement.—Drivers, Albert Clement, Villemain, De la 
Touloubre. Four vertical steel cylinders, bore 160, stroke 169, 
revolutions per minute 1,350, horsepower 125. Simms-Bosch mag- 
neto. Water circulation by centrifugal pump. Mégevet honeycomb 
radiator. Bayard-Clement carbureter with parallel currents. Hele- 
Shaw disk clutch. Wood artillery wheels. Tires 870x 90 and 875 x 
105. Three speeds and double sliding gear. Transmission by 
ecardan shaft. Gasoline tank containing 145 liters. Total weight 
2,200 pounds. Track 1 m. 35, wheelbase 2 m. 90. Reverse by 
separate lever. Patent M. L. dismountable rims. Force feed 
lubrication. 


OPERATING KNOWLEDGE INDISPENSABLE. 


The Technical Man met the Enthusiastic Amateur on 
Broadway one day when the first symptoms of summer made 
gasoline race through the veins of the automobilist. The 
Amateur was looking “dopy,” however, and all out of keep- 
ing with the bright weather overhead and the good roads 
beneath. 

“Feel rank,” he said, in reply to an inquiry as to the state 
of his being. “You would, too, if you were in my shoes. 
Going my way? Come on, and I'll tell you about it. You 
know how I handle a car and take care of it, don’t you? The 
maghine gets all the attention that’s coming to it, and I don’t 
let anything run in bad shape. I’ve had four machines and 
every offe€ was better when ! parted with it than the day I 
bought it, and they were all second-hand, too?’ 

It was true. The Amateur spent his time, when not driv- 
ing, in devising and executing plans for improving the car, 
and in making adjustments and so on; and he spent most of 
his money in buying new fittings, tools to work with and 
replacing suspicious parts. His car was always in the pink 
of condition. 

“Well, I wanted a bigger machine than a runabout, so I 
advertised the rolling peanut for sale, and soon was nego- 
tiating with a man out of town. I liked the way he wrote, 
and as he hadn’t all the necessary cash on hand, I agreed to 
accept a check in part payment and forward the machine.” 

Here the amateur paused to address a few remarks to him- 
self in an inaudible tone, but with a facial expression that 
indicated clearly that he was telling himself what he thought 
of himself. “The machine arrived all right, and the first 
thing I knew I got a letter from my man stating that the car 
was no good—said he had taken the car for a little run, and it 
immediately began to fall to pieces, and would have to have 
a long séance with a boss repairman before it could be used, 
and wound up by coolly remarking that he would take the 
cost of repairs off the amount due me. It’s bad enough to 
be so idiotic as to trust a stranger in a deal like that, but it’s 
worse to be ‘done’ by the inexperience of the other fellow—I 
know it.was his inexperience or carelessress that put the 
machine on the blink, for I could run it all the time and any 
old time without any trouble whatever. And as I had only 
received part of the price, I took special pains to see that 
there was nothing the matter with the car. Next time I’ll get 
my man in the car, and get an affidavit from him that the car 
is all right. Then I’ll get the money and sew it up in my 
pocket, and then I’ll part with the car.” 


ROYAL DESIGNER JARDINE TO BE MARRIED. 


Robert J. Jardine, the designer of the Royal car and super- 
intendent of the factory at Cleveland, is to be married to 
Miss Louise Smith, of New Hartford, Conn., on June 21. 
Charles Duerr, the well-known New York agent of the Royal, 
will be best man. Mr. Jardine’s meritorious driving of a 
stripped Royal stock car in last year’s Vanderbilt cup race 
is well remembered. 


The Board of Aldermen of New York City has resolved to 
provide Borough President Ahearn with an automobile to cost 
not more than $4,000. 
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HE New York Motor 
Club 


contains many 
members connected with 
the automobile trade of 


New York City, and to the 
metropolitan trade in gen- 
eral entire credit is due for 
the successful second an- 
nual Orphans’ Day, held 
June 6. Eleven hundred 
of the homeless were 
treated to the time of their 
lives, but unfortunately an 
even greater number was 
left behind because the club 
did not obtain more cars of 
private owners. It was a 
generous response by the 
trade, and those who treat- 
ed the gratified little lads 
and lasses to this trip felt 
amply repaid many times over for their well-placed efforts. 
W. J. Morgan and his committee worked industriously and 
conscientiously, and Gen. John G. Cutting made an efficient 
grand marshal. Frank J. Griffin, Frank Ball, Dr. C. C. Moore 
and R. G. Howell were the General’s assistants. 

The start was from Bretton Hall, Eighty-sixth street and 
Broadway, the route being down Broadway to the City Hall, 
where Mayor McClellan reviewed the procession as it passed 
on its way to Brooklyn Bridge. The scene was certainly a 
picturesque one as the parade moved down Broadway. There 
were four divisions, the occupants of the cars in each division 
being designated by red, white, blue, and yellow badges. Car 
after car, built to carry six, came crowded with a dozen or so 
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ORPHANS’ DAY OF NEW YORK MOTOR CLUB 


PROCESSION HALTED AT CITY HALL WHERE IT WAS REVIEWED BY MAYOR McCLELLAN AND GENERAL CUTTING. 






youngsters, packed like pickles in a jar. The pinched faces 
of the poor cripples were illuminated with a joy that only 
children can express, when treated to something unusual, and 
it would have softened the heart of Pharaoh himself, could 
he have but witnessed their expressions of delight. There 
were loads of orphan girls in blue-checked frocks, giggling 
with unsuppressed merriment, and hundreds of blue-suited 
boys standing in motor trucks, voicing their enthusiasm with 
a vim that made busy Broadway pause in its commercial 
struggle, and wish it was young again. 

Thousands of people looked on as the procession swept 
into, the City Hall plaza about 11 o'clock, to be reviewed 
by Mayor McClellan. When the mayor made his appearance, 
accompanied by his assistant secretary, a cheer went up from 
the assembled children in the cars, which had been halted in 
iront of the City Hall for a brief respite. General Cutting, 
the grand marshal, hurried to the mayor’s side, and together 
they reviewed the parade. As a big red touring car passed 
the stand, one little girl turned to her companions and said, 
“Look, look, there’s the mayor.” Mr. McClellan heard the 
remark and raised his hat politely, and the crowd cheered. 
About a quarter of an hour was spent in the review. 

Bicycle policemen, and some of the mounted squad, set 
the pace to City Hall Park, when five motorcycle “cops” took 
charge of. matters. It is known that the Brooklyn “scorch- 
ing” crowd ustially supply a fairly swift pace. Matters were 
comfortably: orderly until the Coney Island Boulevard was 
reached, when some of the obstreperous started a rush sim- 
ilar to that which spoiled the Long Island Club parade of a 
fortnight before. Senator McCarren’s chauffeur is said to 
have been the one who started the trouble, and it required 
some vigorous effort to bring the speed-infused drivers back 
to their senses. It must be said, however, that the happy pas- 
sengers entered into the excitement of the occasion with 
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considerable enthusiasm, but the possibilities of spills and 
collisions prevented the sensible older ones from doing much 
else but cuss the unthinking drivers who were risking the 
lives of their litthe charges. Another year the front line will 
be doubly escorted. 

On arrival at Coney Island the 1,200 waifs were taken to 
Dreamland, which in their eyes resembled a place located 
near Heaven. George A. Kessler was the generous man who 
contributed the dinner, which was eaten from 125 tables, 
spread out on the pier. Most of the youngsters had color 
in their cheeks by the time they had completed their ride, and 
all of them had appetites. They behaved splendidly at their 
meal, but lost not a moment in stowing away everything in 
sight. 

One little chap whose legs were like pipestems, and 
whose face betokened the suffering he must have endured. 
was wheeled about in a chair. He hadn’t lived many years, 
but he looked as though the few he had lived had tired him out, 
and as though he was about ready to quit. He wasn’t, however. 


THE PARADE AS IT PASSED TIMES SQUARE WHERE BROADWAY INTERSECTS SEVENTH AVENUE. 


LEAVING MANHATTAN BY WAY OF BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


“I guess yes,” piped he. “Dis is the first good time I ever 
had in me life.” 

One of the men who lent his car, and accompanied the 
party, remarked that he was having as much fun as the 
youngsters, and really enjoyed the trip as much as they did. 
“Why if some of those selfish car owners who won't lend 
their machines could only see these happy kids.” he ex- 
claimed, “I’ll bet they would soften up. They’d do nothing 
but run the little ones down here all summer.” 

After dinner the children sang “America” the way it ought 
to be sung. All the shows at Coney Island were free to them, 
and the day was a continuous round of pleasure. 

Among the private owners who loaned cars were Col. John 
Jacob Astor and Henry M. Flagler. Of 12,000 letters sent 
to private owners only 11-2 per cent. replied, and though 
there were twice as many cars as a year ago, many orphans 
were sorrowfully left behind, solaced a trifle—and only 2 
trifle—by subsequent picnics to the park provided by the 
institutions. 
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PITTSBURGH’S CLUB HAS ORPHANS’ DAY. 


PitrsBuRGH, June 9.—The Automobile Club of Pittsburgh 
Tuesday gave 500 orphans a whirl over the boulevards and 
through Schenley and Highland Parks, with a luncheon at 
Luna Park, where they were the guests of President Fred- 
erick Ingersoll. The automobile club provided the lunch- 
eon, and ninety cars carried the 500 happy participants. The 
club’s committee of arrangements consisted of President 
George E. Turner, Secretary Paul C. Wolf, and W. J. Lewis. 
This was the second occasion on which the Pittsburgh club 
has given the orphans an outing. 


A, C. OF MARYLAND ORPHANS’ DAY. 


BALTIMORE, June 11.—The Automobile Club of Maryland has 
sent out an announcement to the effect that the plans for 
the Orhpans’ Day outing, June 14, are almost perfected. The 
parade will start at 2 o’clock from the clubrooms on Mt. 
Royal avenue and Charles street, and will take in the eastern 
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PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, AFFORDED A PLEASANT RELIEF FROM CROWDED STREETS. 


section of the city over good streets. It will then return to 
Druid Hill Park and thence to Electric Park, in the suburbs. 
Messrs. Schanberger and Irvin, managers of the suburban re- 
sort, have offered the free use of the park and will provide a 
short entertainment for the children. Arrangements have 
been made with the various charitable institutions for 426 
children—over a hundred more than were accommodated in 
the outing last year. 


ECONOMY TEST OF THE N. Y. M. C. 


Ezra H. Fitch again will act as referee of the Economy 
Test of the New York Motor Club, which will take place 
June 20, 21, 22, from New York, to Albany, to Springfield, 
Mass., and back to New York. E. L. Ferguson will be the 
superintendent of observers, and M. C. Reeves the superin- 
tendent of garages. The entry list will close at 12 o’clock 
noon, June 16, with Secretary A. B. Tucker, 31 West Forty- 
second street, New York City. 


TAKING IN THE WONDERS OF CONEY 


ISLAND. 
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THE AMERICAN RECREATION. 


From THE AUTO-CRAT. 

No form of recreation hitherto invented is so peculiarly suited 
to the temperament of the American people as automobiling. It 
appeals to the American through many instinctive desires of his 
complex and ardent being. It satisfies the whole man—body, 
mind and. spirit. 

The delights ‘of swift motion appeal to us as a people. We 
like to rush through the air at cyclone speed; and we like to be 
able to do it even if our mood counsels idling. The most lei- 
surely of men is apt to become impatient when driving a horse 
that refuses to go faster than a jog-trot, but it is quite a different 
matter to loiter along a sunshine-spattered road with a steed that 
can, and presently will, go flying over the road like a bird. 

The love of mechanical ingenuity is so strong an American 
trait that it comes near. being the tag by which we are known 
around the world. The wonderful mechanism of up-to-date 
machinery is fascinating to every man 21d woman—and, most 
of all,.te the children—born under the stars and stripes. And 
an automobile like the American Mercedes was bound to go 
straight to the heart of the American people. Lastly, there is, 
in the hearts of, our people, a deep love fur nature, for free air 
; and sunshine, for the simple pleasures of the open. We are not 
and never shall be a cockney people. Nine out of ten men who 
slave in offices dream of cousitry holidays when they shall be 

“making*a little more money.” But the automobile gives them 
the blessed country air while they are making money—not after 
they have made it and are too old and feeble to enjoy it. 

_ Is there anything more pitiful in the whole range of human 
life than an office rat—a keen-eyed, predatory, nervous, restless 
human animal, without any sympathies, or any life outside the 
daily grind? The great fortunes of our time and the apparent 
éase with which they were made, and withal the fierce intensity 
of business life, might have bred a race of office rats—cliff 
dwellers, dwarfed. and. stunted cockneys—but for this timely 
vogue of out-door recreation, of which the automobile has been 
a most important part. The automobile is just the thing to 
counteract the strain of the great game of business and bring a 
man to his desk tingling with healthy, wholesome czone-bred life 
and energy—not feverish eagerness, but real power. As a re- 
sult we are getting, a new type of business man into our market 
places—men who can use their eyes and hands and muscles as 
well as brain, who bring into their business’the breeziness of all 
out doors and the brightness of reflected sunshine. It. ought to 
give a new tone to the entire business world. 


CANADIAN LAWS FOR A. A, A. TOURISTS. 


MOontTREAL, June 11.—The interesting case of Paquin vs. the 
Franco-American Automobile Company was last week heard 
before Judge Dorion in the Circuit Court. The plaintiff, Felix 
Paquin, a farmer of Senneville, claimed $35 damages on account 
ef an automobile belonging to the automobile company having 
struck a load of stone which he was carting. The operator of the 
automobile denied responsibility, alleging that the accident was 
due to the fact that Paquin’s horse had shied. After hearing the 
case*the court held that certain dangerous sports required more 
than ordinary care and attention, and it was a well-known fact 
that many horses in the country get frightened when they see an 
automobile. The doctrine that a man should not use a horse 
which an automobile frightens could not be admitted. In the pres- 
ent instance it was observed that Paquin had made a sign with 
his hand, calling upon the chauffeur to reduce his speed. The 
court came to the conclusion that the action must be maintained 
for the full amount of the claim. 

A report emanating from Ottawa states that Revenue Officer 
T. W. Symmes has received instructions from the Provincial Sec- 
retary at Quebec to the effect that all automobiles entering the 
province must pay a license fee. From owners who have ma- 


chines registered in Ontario the fee will be $5, and from others 
it will be $10. 
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ANTISKIDDING TIRE COMPETITION. 


Paris, June 2—The League des Chauffeurs is a young body 
of French automobilists dedicated to the cult of the useful. 
Recently it decided to enter a wider field than the protection 
of autoists against unjust prosecutions and a suspension compe- 
tition was announced, the competitors to run over a given dis- 
tance of paved road with open water bottles in their car, and 
return with as much of the liquid as possible. The latest com- 
petition is for anti-skidding tires, and will be held during the 
month of August. All who have had any experience of side slip 
know the importance of a competition of this nature, which aims 
at discovering the best appliance for preventing the slipping evil 
and protecting the inner tube. Two classes will be provided for 
in the contest: anti-skidding devices for pneumatic tire and those 
for elastic wheels. The recent French spring wheel competition, 
which failed to bring to light any serious substitute for the pneu- 
matic tire, clearly proved that a special anti-skid device is de- 
cidedly applicable for solid tires. 

The different series for ordinary tires are as follows (figures 
represent minimum weight of rear half of car in running order) : 

Series 1.—Tires of 90 mm., 1,540 pounds. 

Series 2—Tires of 105 mm., 1,980 pounds. 

Series 3.—Tires of 120 mm., 2.420. pounds. 

Series 4.—Tires of 135 mm., 2,860 pourds. 

Spring wheels: wt 

Series 1.—Spring wheels With pneumatic, tires of 120 mm., 2,420 
pounds. 

Series 2—Spring wheels with pneumatic tires of 135 mm., 3,080 
pounds. 

Series 3.—Elastic wheels with solid tires, 3,080 pounds. 

Series 4—Elastic wheels with solid tires and independent anti- 
skidding arrangement, 3,080 pounds. 

Rules will be published later regulating the power of the motor 
in each series. Four tires only will be allowed for each firm, and 
only the rear tires will be judged. Front wheels must be fitted 
with tires of the same size as those on rear.wheels. .A run of 
nearly 3,800 miles will have to be made in daily stages of about 
200 miles. No other anti-skidding tires other than those on the 
wheels must be carried, and each competitor will be allowed one 
inner tube per wheel. Each competing firm must provide a com- 
missaire, who will be placed by the jury on board a rival car. 
Entries, which close on June 20 at ordinary rate and.July 15 at 
double fees, are at present fixed at $60 per.car. The organizers 
declare that the competition will be held,.no matter how many or 
how few entries are received. 


ST. JOHN’S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Much interest has been aroused in the Canadian maritime 
provinces: by the announcement of the management that the 
International ‘Exhibition, to be held at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, September 1-8, 1906, will include a department for auto- 
mobiles and gasoline motors. The automobile section will be 
made a prominent feature of the exhibition, and as it is the 
first show of its kind to be held in Canada east of Montreal, it 
will naturally appeal to manufacturers who have a desire to 
enter that particular market. The usual one fare freight 
tariffs have been offered by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Intercolonial Railway to intending exhibitors, from points 
west of Montreal to Halifax, with stop-over privileges at St. 
John. This will give exhibitors an opportunity to exhibit at 
the Dominion Fair at Halifax, which is held two weeks later, 
at a minimum expense for transportation. 

Trade in the maritime provinces has increased greatly dur- 
ing the present season, St. John alone having about 20 of the 
more expensive types of touring cars, to say nothing of the 
large number of moderate-priced machines that have been 
purchased this season. It is expected that the exhibition will 
give a decided impetus to trade movement, and it will be the 
aim of the management to make it representative in character 
and a credit to the industry. 
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By FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 


—Where is the carbureter attached to the engine? 
- A.—To the inlet ports by means of a pipe or pipes. 
The suction of the engine draws air through the carbureter. 

Q.—What effect on the temperature of the mixture has the 
vaporization of gasoline in the carbureter? 

A.—It cools the mixture. It is not unusual to find frost 
both outside and inside of the carbureter just beyond the 
gasoline nozzle even in hot, dry weatner. 

Q.—What is the hot-water jacket as applied to the car- 
bureter and why used? 

A.—A thin layer of water surrounding the inner part of 
the carbureter. It is used to make the gasoline vaporize more 
readily and to prevent the collection of frost on the carbur- 
eter. 

Q.—Why is the air sometimes warmed on its way to the 
carbureter and how? 

A.—It is warmed to facilitate the vaporization of the gaso- 
line. It permits the use of a heavier (less volatile) gasoline 
than can be used without warming the air. The method of 
warming the air is to take it from around the exhaust pipe or 
unjacketed portion of the engine cylinder. 

Q.—Will one carbureter supply more than one cylinder? 

Q.—Yes. It is common practice to use only one car- 
bureter for two, four, and even six-cylinder engines. 

Q.—What is the throttle control? 

A.—The device for regulating the amount of fuel (com- 
bustible mixture) supplied to the engine. A connection from 
the carbureter throttle is brought to a position to be operated 
conveniently either by hand or foot, or both. The hand 
control is generally placed on the steering wheel or column, 
and the foot control consists of a pedal within easy reach 
of the driver’s foot. 

Q.—What is a governor? 

A.—In automobile practice it is a mechanism used to limit 
the speed of the engire. 

Q.—What forms of governors are usually employed? 

A.—Centrifugal and hydrostatic. 

Q.—What is a centrifugal governor? 

A.—One which rotates about a shaft and has one or more 
weights held in near the shaft by springs when the governor 
is at rest or rotating below the critical speed, but when the 
limiting speed is reached, the centrifugal force acting on the 
rotating weights overcomes the tension of the springs and 
the weights move out from the shaft. 

Q.—What is the hydrostatic type of governor? 

A.—One in which the pressure of a liquid, generally the 
circulating (cooling) water, moves a diaphragm or plunger. 
In most automobiles with forced circulation by pump the 
pressure of the water near the outlet of the pump is in a 
measure proportional to the speed of the engine. By con- 
necting the hydrostatic governor to the circulating system 
at or near this point, it will be acted upon by the varying 
pressure of the liquid to give motion to the proper part for 
limiting the speed. — 

Q.—What does the governor act upon? 

A.Usually on the throttle valve of the carbureter, which 
it closes more or less completely at the limit of speed for 
which the governor is set. 

Q.—What is an accelerator? : 

A.—A lever or other device for throwing the governor out 
of action’so that the speed of the engine may be increased. 

Q.—Where is the gasoline tank placed in relation to the 
carbureter? 

A.—Either high enough above it for the gasoline to flow 
by gravity into the carbureter, or it is placed below the level 
of the carbureter. 


Q.—What precaution should be taken for allowing free 
flow of gasoline from the tank in the gravity system? 

A.—There should be a small opening (vent) in the top of 
the tank. It is usually in the plug; 1-32 inch diameter is 
sufficient. ' 

Q.—When the gasoline tank is below the carbureter how 
is gasoline made to flow to the carbureter? 

A.—By pressure of air or gas inside the tank above the 
gasoline (compression gasoline supply). 

Q.—How is the pressure produced and maintained in a 
compression gasoline tank? 

A.—In some systems a small hand air pump is used to 
pump air into the gasoline tank until sufficient pressure is 
secured to start the motor. The exhaust of one cylinder 
of the motor is then used to maintain the pressure by means 
of a small tube leading from the exhaust pipe at a point near the 
engine cylinder to the top of the gasoline tank, The tube is pro- 
vided with a check valve which allows the flow of a portion 
of the exhaust gas into the tank at the instant the particular 
cylinder to whose exhaust pipe it is connected is exhausting, 
but prevents the return of the exhaust gas from the gasoline 
tank. 

The following modification of the above compression sys- 
tem eliminates the necessity of the hand air pump. A small 
tank through which the gasoline passes on its way to the 
carbureter from the compression tank is placed above the 
level of the carbureter, and a little of the gasoline always 
remains in the small tank. When starting the motor it will 
supply the carbureter long enough for the pressure in the 
larger gasoline tank to be brought sufficiently high by the 
exhaust to force the gasoline to the carbureter. 

Q.—Should the compression tube between the exhaust pipe 
and gasoline tank have a small inner diameter for any reason 
other than for lightness of weight and cost? 

A.—Yes. If a tube with a large opening is used there is 
possible danger of its becoming filled with a combustible 
mixture if the cylinder to whose exhaust. pipe it is connected 
misses explosions several times in succession. The com- 
bustible mixture in the tube may then become ignited by the 
hot exhaust gases. In a large tube the flame might pass 
through to the tank and, if considerable air has just been 
pumped into the latter, an explosion might result. When 
the tube is of small diameter, however, the cooling effect 
of its walls will prevent the flame from passing through it 
to the tank. 

Q.—What heats the combustion chamber and cylinder 
walls when the engine is working properly? 

A.—The heat of combustion, of compression and that pro- 
duced by the friction of the piston and its rings against the 
cylinder walls. The heating is chiefly due to combustion. 
Friction causes but little heat under correct conditions (proper 
fitting of parts and lubrication). 

Q.—How is the engine kept cool enough for working con- 
ditions? 

A.—By a jacket of circulating water, or by air cooling. 

Q.—What is a water jacket? 

A.—A comparatively thin layer of water surrounding the 
combustion chamber, ports and part of the cylinder. It is 
retained by an outer casing of metal, either cast integral with 
the cylinder or attached as in the case of copper outer casing. 

Q.—lIiow much of the cylinder is surrounded by the jacket? 

A.—From one-third to two-thirds of the part of the bore 
(measured lengthwise of the cylinder) which is next the 
combustion chamber. 

Q.—In an air-cooled cylinder what provision is made for 
sufficient cooling? 
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A.— Metal projections in the form of thin rings, lugs, rods, 
wires, or teeth of a comb are provided to present a maximum 
amount of radiating surface to the air which (in the motor- 
in-front type) enters the engine space under the bonnet 
through a grating in front that occupies the place of the 
radiator used in water-cooled cars. The flow of air is usu- 
ally assisted by fans driven by the engine. The projections 
are sometimes surrounded by a sheet-metal casing and air is 
forced through the enclosed space by a fan. 

Q.—How is the jacket (circulating) water kept cool? 

A.—By causing it to flow through a cooling pipe, coil or 
radiator which is connected by tubing or piping with the 
water jacket space. 

Q.—Describe a radiator. 

A.—In the simplest form a pipe is bent to form a fairly 
compact group of convolutions. Thin copper or brass pipe 
is used. Numerous fins or collars of the same material are 
placed at small distances apart along the pipe in order to 
increase the heat-radiating surface. The hot water coming 
from the jacket passes through the entire length of the coil, 
which is cooled by air blowing against it. 

Numerous types of radiators are used. Many have flat- 
tened pipes (cellular radiators), which contain only a thin 
layer of water and present a large radiating surface to the 
air. Copper, or its alloy, brass, is used on account of its 
great capacity for conducting heat. It also has mechanical 
advantages such as ease of forming and soldering. The 
weight can be kept low by using copper and brass. 

Q.—What is a radiator fan? 

A.—A fan of the propeller-blade type used to insure the 
passing of sufficient air over the outer surface of the coil. 
It is usually hung in a frame back of the radiator and driven 
by a belt from a small pulley on the engine shaft. Thus a 
current of air is passed through the engine space even when 
the car is at rest and the motor running; otherwise the air 
current would be practically nil and the engine would quickly 
overheat. In some cars the fan blades are incorporated ip 
the flywheel and the bonnet is rmwde ‘tight’”—the air being 
drawn through the apertures in the radiator and discharged 
under the car, back of the flywheel. 

Q.—What causes the cooling water to circulate? 

A.—Either a pump (forced circulation) or the heat im- 
parted to it by the cylinder and combustion-chamber walls 
(thermal circulation). 

Q.—How should the piping be connected for thermal cir- 
culation? 

A.—A pipe for carrying the hot water from the jacket to 
the radiator should run from the highest part of the jacket 
space to the top of the radiator. The top of the radiator 
must be higher than the highest part of the water jacket 
space of the engine. Another pipe should connect the bot- 
tom of the radiator to the jacket space at or near its lowest 
point. With this arrangement the heat imparted to the water 
in the jacket space causes it to rise and flow out through 
the pipe connected at the highest point, thus inducing circu- 
lation. The hot water which enters the top of the radiator 
and becomes cooled has a tendency to fall to the bottom 
as it cools. This also induces circulation. For the best re- 
sults the bottom of the radiator should be at least as high 
as the point where the water enters the cylinder jacket, and 
the pipes should be short and without downward U-shaped 
bends. 

If a tank is used in addition to the parts described, it 
should be placed as high or higher than the radiator. The 
connections may then lead the hot water from the top of 
the jacket space to the tank, thence to the top of the radiator 
and from the bottom of the radiator to the lower part of the 
jacket. . 

Q.—How is a pump used to circulate the water? 

A.—By introducing it into a circulating system so that all 
the water must pass through it. 
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Q.—Where should the pump be placed? 

A.—Preferably at the lowest part of the system, so that 
water will flow to it as long as any remains. This is not 
absolutely necessary, however. It should receive water by 
gravity from the tank when one is used, or from the bottom 
of the radiator, and force it into the lower part of the jacket 
space. When there is no tank it should take water from the 
bottom of the radiator and force it into the lower part of the 
jacket. 

Q.—What class of pumps are used for circulating the 
water? 

A.—The rotary class in the automobile. That is, those in 
which the water is impelled through the system by a rotating 
part inclosed in a casing. 

Q.—How does a centrifugal pump operate? 

A.—A rotary part (rotor or runner) with radial (or curved) 
vanes revolves inside a casing which incloses it. Water flows 
in at the axis (center) of the rotor and is thrown out by 
centrifugal action to the periphery. An opening at the cir- 
cumference of the casing leads tangently in the direction of 
motion of the part of the rotor nearest it. 

Q.—Upon what does the volume of water delivered by a 
centrifugal pump depend? 

A.—On the speed of rotation and the resistance to flow in 
the water circuit. 

Q.—If the water circuit becomes closed by the stoppage 
of a pipe, what is the result with a centrifugal pump? 

A.—The pressure will be increased slightly and less power 
will be required to drive the pump than when there is free 
circulation. The water in the pump will be whirled around 
by the rotor, but none will pass out. 

Q.—How does a fixed volume (positive) rotary pump op- 
erate? 

A.—The volume passed through the pump is the same, 
whatever the speed or resistance to flow through the circuit. 
Numerous forms are used. There are two characteristic types. 
One has an ordinary pair of intermeshing spur gears inclosed 
in a tight-fitting case, which extends around something more 
than half the periphery of each gear. Water is drawn in at 
one side or edge of the case between the gears and forced 
out the opposite side. 

In another type a cylindrical rotor is placed eccentrically in 
a tight cylindrical case. The rotor is provided with radial 
wings or vanes, which are held out against the cylindrical 
wall of the case so that each rotation takes in a fixed amount 
of water at one side of the rotor and forces it out on the 
opposite side. 
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HON. C. S. ROLLS IN 20-H.P., 4~-CYLINDER ROLLS-ROYCE. 


At the conclusion of fast run from Monte Carlo to Boulogne, 
France (770 miles in 28 hours). The car is entered for the 
Tourist Trophy Race. September 27. 
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WATER-COOLING SYSTEMS FOR MOTORS 


HE cooling system that is an adjunct of every internal 
combustion motor is necessary because above certain 
temperatures lubricating oil is destroyed by heat, so far as its 
lubricating qualities are concerned, and without internal 
lubrication it would of course be impossible to run the motor. 
There are other reasons for the cooling process; for instance, 
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at a very high temperature the incoming charge would ignite 
prematurely in the cylinders, the valves and other working 
parts would suffer and so on. The cooling system is not, as 
many persons imagine, conducive to thermal efficiency; it is 
a fact that most manufacturers plan to run their motors as 
“hot” as possible, with a view to obtaining the highest effi- 
ciency, for all the heat carried off by the cooling system is 
just so much energy wasted. 

The water-cooling systems with which most cars are 
equipped consists of jackets surrounding the cylinders to be 
cooled, a radiator for cooling the water, a fan to create a 
draft, a tank to contain an extra supply of water and 
means for keeping the water in circulation, with the necessary 
piping for connecting the parts. In most cars the radiator is 
now so made that the water space is large enough to contain 
all the water that is necessary, so the separate tank is dis- 
pensed with. 

The radiator is always placed where it receives the full 
benefit of the air currents caused by the forward motion of 
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THERMO-SIPHON OR GRAVITY CIRCULATION. 


the car, and in the case of most cars an artificial air draft 
is created by a fan placed behind the radiator and drawing air 
through it. This careful attention to the passage of ait 
through the radiator is necessary, because it is, after all, the 
air that does the cooling in all types of motors. The water 
takes up all the heat it can from the cylinders and carries it 
to the radiator. There the water is spread out so as to offer 


the greatest possible surface for cooling and air is blown on 
the radiator to carry off the heat. After passing through the 
radiator the water re- 
turns by another way 
to the cylinders to 
go through the same 
cycle again and again. 
Of course it is neither 
possible nor desirable 
to keep the water cold; 
all that is sought for is 
to prevent the water from boiling and so being lost in the 
form of steam. 





PLAIN COIL RADIATOR. 


The Forced Circulation System. 


The connections between engine and radiator are usually 
from the top of the water jackets to the top of the radiator, 
and from the bottom of the radiator to the bottom of the 
water jackets. A single pipe or “header” receives all the 
branch pipes from the water jackets at the top, in the case of 
a four-cylinder vertical engine, while another header at the 
bottom receives all the bottom branches. The pump is placed 
in the bottom pipe and draws the cooled water from the 
radiator, sends it into the water jackets 
at the bottom, up through the jackets to 
the top, where it emerges into the top 
header, passes through the pipe into the 
top of the radiator and down the radi- 
ator, cooling as it descends, until it again 
reaches the pump. This is the positive 
or forced circulation system. 


The Thermo-Siphon System. 


The thermo-siphon system consists 
of essentially the same arrangement with 
the pump left out. There is a free and 
unobstructed series of passages through- 
out the circuit. When the engine is 
started the water in the cylinder jackets 
heats and, as hot water is lighter than 
cold, it begins to rise and passes into the top header, and as 
the motor gets hotter the water in the jackets keeps on rising 
and pushes ahead into the radiator. As the circuit is com- 
pletely filled with water, the exit of the hot water at the top 
is necessarily followed by the entrance of cold water at the 
bottom of the jackets. If there was no cooler in the circuit 
the movement of the water would continue only long enough 
to heat up the whole system to the same temperature; but in 
passing through the radiator the water is cooled and, becom- 
ing heavier, settles naturally to the bottom of the radiator. 
Thus, between the natura! rising of hot water in the jackets 
and the natural fal] of the cool water in the radiator, a con- 
stant circulation, sufficient for the purpose, is maintained. 
This system is not as commonly used as the forced circulation 
system, but is successfully employed on several well-known 
makes of automobiles. With large and free passages and 
an efficient radiator very satisfactory 
results are obtained. 





SPIRAL FLANGE 


Radiators of Various Forms. 


The radiator has naturally received 
a great deal of attention and is made 
in a great many different forms. The 
simplest form consists of a length of 
thin-walled tubing bent to a con- 





CELLULAR. 
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venient shape and placed where the air will blow on it. In 
order to increase the radiating surface of the tubing, disks of 
thin metal, plain or corrugated, are strung on and soldered, 
or else a thin strip of metal is wound on the tube edgewise. 
The water passes through the coils of tubing and the heat 
brought from the cylinders is transferred to the walls of the 
tubing and to the disks, 
fins or flanges, as they 
are variously termed, 
and so brought within 
reach of the air. This 
coil cooler, when used, 
is usually suspended 
from some part of the 
frame, near the front 
of the car. With this 
form of radiator a tank is usually necessary in order to 
supply water to take the place of that which is evaporated. 

The plain tubular coil radiator has developed into a number 
of more complex and more efficient forms, in which the tubing 
is smaller and the walls thinner, but the radiator as a whole 
is sufficiently substantial for the purpose. There are two 
small tanks or headers, one forming the top of the radiator 
and the other the bottom with a large number of tubes ex- 
tending vertically from one header to the other, the tubes 
being fitted with the usual radiating disks or flanges and 
placed in several rows, staggered so that each one gets as 
much as possible of the passing air. Sometimes the tubes 
are made of flat cross section, without fins; the water flowing 
through a tube of this 
kind is spread out in a 
thin sheet that cools 
rapidly. Vertical tube 
radiators are made in 
every conceivable out- 
line; the top and _ bot- 
tom headers are sup- 
ported by side mem- 
bers, and it is easy to 
make the outlines of 
any desired form. Hor- 
izontal coils are often 
placed in a casing which covers the bends; this makes a very 
good-looking radiator and is more substantial than the sus- 
pended coil.. 
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GEAR PUMP. 


Cellular and Honeycomb Radiators. 


There are two types of radiators that are often confused 
with each other—the honeycomb and cellular. The cellular 
radiator is made like a very short tubular steam boiler of the 
type used in steam runabouts set on edge; that is, the front 
and back plates of the radiator are drilled full of holes close 
together and short tubes inserted and jointea into both plates. 
Thus the water space is broken up by a large number of 
tubes which are open 
to the air and so effect 
the cooling. The true 
hor eycomb radiator, 
on the other hand, is 
made from a multitude 
of short tubes with 
slightly enlarged ends, 
placed in rows like the 
cells in a honeycomb 
and ends all soldered 
together. The enlarged 
ends keep the bodies 
of the tubes separated, 


B, Pump Casing; CC, Rotor; D, Outlet Pipe. and through the con- 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP. tracted space thus 
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formed the water flows, the air passing’ through the tubes. 

as in the cellular cooler. The honeycomb radiator is very 

efficient, as the water is divided into minute streams and 

the air passages are comparatively large. It is, however, a 

very expensive apparatus to construct and is frail and easily 

caused to leak. In radiators of this type the tubes are made 

in many shapes—square, tri- 

angular, and so on. An inter- 

esting method of making hon- 

eycomb radiators was brought 

to the attention of automo- 

bilists by an*ingenious French- 

man, and consisted of making 

a mold upon which copper 

was electrically deposited so 

as to produce the desired cel- 

lular form in one piece. o = 
Vertical-tube radiators are VANE PUMP. 

often made to look much like 

honeycomb radiators by passing the tubes through horizontal 

sheets of metal, instead of using fins or flanges. This 

arrangement makes a very strong and at the same time a very 

sightly radiator, while the sheets of metal help out the radiat 

ing surface greatly and stiffen up the whole structure. 








Circulating Pumps. 


The circulating pump is always of the rotary type, recipro- 
cating piston pumps having entirely disappeared from the 
automobile engine. The rotary pumps are of three general 
types—gear pumps, centrifugal pumps, and vane pumps. All 
are marked by extreme simplicity of construction and opera- 
tion. The gear pump consists of two small gears with their 
teeth meshing, running in a casing in which they fit as closely 
as possible. At one side of the place where the teeth mesh is 
an inlet and at the opposite side an outlet for the water. The 
pump may be run in either direction, however, reversing the 
direction of the flow. The centrifugal pump is like a blower 
in principle, having a number of blades radiating from a hub 
and rotating in a casing. Water enters at the center and is 
thrown outward by the blades and is carried off by an opening 
in the periphery of the casing. One of the advantages of the 
centrifugal pump is that, in case the driving mechanism of the 
pump is damaged or disabled and the pump stops, the water 
can still circulate by 
thermo-siphonic ac- 
tion, while in the gear 
pump the gears form 
an obstruction if not in 
motion. The centrifu- 
gal pump will also be 
unaffected by small ob- 
jects in the water— 
bits of solder and the 
like—simply throwing 
them out with the 
water. 

The vane pump has 
a central rotating disk, 
set eccentrically with 
reference to the casing 
and carrying vanes 
pressed against the casing by springs. Inlet and outlet are 
in the periphery of the casing. 

Pumps are sometimes belt driven, sometimes chain driven, 
sometimes gear driven and sometimes mounted direct on one 
of the camshafts. Belts and chains for pumps have almost 
disappeared, however, and practically all circulating pumps 
are now driven by gearing, usually from a camshaft, or else 
mounted on the camshaft itself. The advantage of a positive 
pump drive is obvious. 
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PREPARING TO START, AND SHOWING THE PUPIL THE METHOD OF CHANGING THE SPEEDS. 


re the early days of automobilism, when a run in a car 

meant a great deal more hard work and a great deal less 
pleasure than it does nowadays, and when the successful 
management of a machine called for mechanical aptitude 
amounting almost to genius and the muscular development 
of an athlete, the idea of a woman presiding over the levers 
of even a small car seemed absolutely absurd and rightly so. 
But the luxurious automobile of to-day is a very different 
affair. Skill takes the place of brute strength, and the man- 
agement of the machine has been so simplified and perfected 
that caution—“going slow’—will at first take the place of 
dexterity to a great extent. Of course trouble will crop up 
sometimes; but the high-class car of to-day is very unlikely 
to go wrong without real provocation, and this same “going 
slow” and making no serious mistakes is conducive to a regu- 
larity of running and reliability of 
action that is not surpassed even by 
the proverbial family horse. 

All this being true, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that women are becoming 
victims of the automobile microbe, 
and that they covet the seat behind 
the steering wheel, where their 
brothers and husbands and fathers 
find such absorbing pleasure. As 
isual, they have had their will, and 
on any fine day the roads in the 
neighborhood of the larger cities are 
traversed by many automobiles of all 
types, driven by women—and driven 
smartly, too. The electric runabout, 
with its ideally simple control, was 
naturally the first step, but once the 
plunge was taken it was a short and 
easy step to the wheel of the big 
gasoline touring car. 

Learning to drive an automobile— 
the manipulation of the wheel, levers, 
and pedals—is a matter of forming a 





EXPLAINING THE MOTOR’S MYSTERIES. 


set of habits that soon come to be almost second nature; the 
requisite operations are almost automatically performed at 
the right minute, just as one’s feet seem to take care of 
themselves in walking. It is important that correct habits 
should be formed at the outset, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity for retracing steps later on. It is well known among 
automobilists that a good car in one man’s hands will be a 
poor one in another’s management. Obviously, however, 
like treatment will produce like results; the better the car is 
treated, the better it will serve its purpose. 

Probably the first thing that occurs to a woman who con- 
templates mastering the mysteries of the automobile is, 
“What ever shall I do if something goes wrong?” It is the 
duty of the instructor to explain in his most convincing 
manner that if anything goes wrong there must be a reason 

<@™@ for it. A car is designed and con- 
structed to run under certain condi- 
tions. As long as all these conditions 
are maintained the machine is bound 
to run. Now, skill in handling a car 
consists largely in maintaining the 
normal conditions, and the driver who 
succeeds best in this will find his car 
the most reliable, other things being 
equal. 

Lubrication is of the utmost im- 
portance, and its effects are wide- 
spread, -extending to every working 
part of the car. Without proper lu- 
brication, friction, heating, and de- 
structive wear enter to upset the bal- 
ance, and if the remedy is not applied 
in time, permanent damage may be 
done. No surfaces that move in fric- 
tional contact should be allowed to 
run dry, for the moment the separat- 
ing film of oil disappears the surfaces 
commence a savage attack on each 
other, to the detriment of both. But, 




















ART OF CRANKING AN IMPORTANT FEATURE. 


on the other hand, too much oil must not be used, or results 
of a less serious but very annoying nature will follow. Lu- 
bricating oil, at best, is too easily affected by the heat of 
burning vapor in the cylinders, and if an excess of oil is 
present in the combustion chamber—on top of the piston and 
on the walls of the cylinders—some of it is sure to burn and 
form a dense smoke, depositing layers of soot on the spark- 
plug and causing the ignition current to ignore the sparking 
points and follow the shorter and easier path provided by the 
soot. When the sparking ceases, the engine stops, and before 
it will run again the spark-plugs must be removed and 
cleaned; and there is the possibility that before the surplus 
oil is worked out they will soot up and stop the car again. 
Then particles of soot, accumulating on the piston head or on 
the cylinder walls, may become incandescent and cause the 
premature ignition of the next incoming charge—result, more 
trouble and annoyance. These troubles can be avoided by 
watching the lubrication carefully and making sure that the 
proper rate of feed is maintained. “What if the lubricator 
gets out of order?’’ Watch it, and don’t let it get out of 
order. Pounce on the first symptor: of abnormal operation 
and have it remedied, and treat other parts in the same way. 
That is perhaps the most important part of the “game,” and 
the driver who has such confidence in his car that he neg- 
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TEACHING PUPIL TO REVERSE AN ELECTRIC. 
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OPERATION OF CLUTCH AND FOOT BRAKE 


lects to examine its component parts and working accessories 
is pretty sure to wake up some day and find that mischief 
has been done that might have been forestalled by a few 
minutes’ attention in the garage. 

It is certainly very pleasant to have a car that is depend- 
able, and in which the driver has confidence; but an unmeas- 
urable degree of comfort and security is added if the driver 
knows that every part is in condition to do what is expected 
of it, and that there are no parts whose condition is an un- 
known quantity. 

The ignition system will stand a good deal of this intimate 
acquaintance, and so will the carbureter. In the case of the 
ignition system, it may be said that its condition has a great 
deal to do with the speed and power of the car. For in- 
stance, a big, fat, hot spark will ignite the charge of gas with 
vigor, and the resulting explosion will drive the piston with 
all the power there is in the charge. On the other hand, 
a weak, sickly spark may ignite the charge, but in such a 
feeble, half-hearted way that combustion is slow and the 
engine develops noticeably less than its normal power. 

Caution and painstaking care at first, unremitting attention 
to details all the time, and a determination not to slight any- 
thing that is just a trifle out of proper form, will go a long 
way toward making the successful woman automobilist. 






LEARNING TO STEER AN ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OWNERS WHO DRIVE 


The Correct Way to Wash an Automobile Body. 


Any man who owns an automobile ought to take a certain 
amount of pride in its appearance, and see that the coach- 
work is kept in proper condition. It unfortunately happens 
that the man in charge of the car—the chauffeur—is usually 
about the last man who should be entrusted with the care 
of a finely-finished body, for his knowledge is of-things of 
steel and brass, and not of wood and leather; whereas. the 
old coachman knows all about the body, and has, as a rule, 
a lofty disdain for the machinery of a car. A “converted 
coachman” is often a very satisfactory chauffeur, however, 
owing to his carriage-washing ability. If the owner insists 
on the observance of a few important principles, the car may 
be kept looking remarkably fresh and bright. The first and 
most important thing to remember is that the mud and dust 
on a varnished surface must be removed in such a way as to 
avoid dragging the particles of grit along the varnish, and so 
making minute scratches. This means that rubbing off mud 
with a sponge, cloth, or brush must be forbidden. The first 
process should be to sluice off all mud and dirt with a hose, 
using no nozzle, but letting the water flow freely and with- 
out force. If mud has caked and dried on, it must be softened 
by water and then flooded off; any other method of removal 
will surely result in a myriad of minute scratches, the cumu- 
lative effect of which will be to dull the surface of the varnish. 
There is no reason, of course, why the nozzle should not be 
used in removing mud from the under side of fenders, the 
under part of the car, and so on, though care should be taken 
not to splash water about promiscuously. In the absence of 
a hose for sluicing the body, a large sponge will answer, or 
any method that will throw water gently on the mud. The 
thing to remember is that grit must not be rubbed into the 
varnish—that is the keynote of the preliminary part of the 
cleaning operation. A clean sponge and clean water can be 
used for the final washing after the mud is off, the rubbing 
being done very, very gently and the sponge frequently 
soused in the water. The drying can be done with the usual 
wash leather or chamois—absolutely clean and free from 
grit. As a matter of fact, every time a lump of mud dries on 
a car body, it leaves an indelible dull spot. Therefore mud 
should be removed, if possible, before it has an opportunity 
to dry on; and it will of course come off much more easily 
when fresh than later on. And when the greasy-fisted chauf- 
feur wants to shove the clean car around, make him pick up 
a bunch of clean waste, or something to keep his grimy 
paws off the paint. The evil effect of grease on varnish is 
second only to its effect on rubber, and to the experienced auto- 
mobilist nothing further need be said. Oil must be kept strictly 
to the mechanism; on the body it is worse than out of place. 


Testing for Leaks with Gasoline. 


Gasoline is “thinner” than water and will pass through a 
crevice so small that it will not leak water. Advantage can 
be taken of this in testing valves for leaks. Take the valve, 
‘n place in its cage, turn it upside down, and pour gasoline 
into the little cup formed by the valve and the cage. If the 
valve will hold gasoline it will not leak gas. Gasoline or 
kerosene may also be used to carry lubricating oil into crev- 
ices where the oil alone cannot penetrate. For washing out 
the engine and similar work, use kerosene, and not gasoline. Gas- 
line will go right down to the bare metal and leaves a sur- 
face that is rather harsh and difficult to lubricate at first, 
while kerosene will take off foreign matter and leave the 
metal in fine condition to receive lubricant. Of course gaso- 


line is useful in extreme cases, but frictional parts should be 
carefully lubricated after it has been used. 





Neutralizing the Causes of Tire Deterioration. 


One of the peculiar characteristics of rubber is its suscep- 
tibility to strong light, variations of temperature and the 
disintegrating effects of grease, and these three causes of de- 
terioration should be known to all automobilists, in view of 
the present soaring prices of rubber and the growing scarcity of 
the crude material. The future of the tire question is one of 
importance to both manufacturers and users, and its eco- 
nomic phases cannot be given too much serious consideration. 
The preservation of tires has become an important subject of 
discussion among automobilists in Europe, and a series of ex- 
periments made by a prominent tire manufacturing concern 
developed some interesting results. To test the effects of 
strong light on a tire cover, several samples were placed in 
a store window and left there for two months, with the re- 
sult that they became as brittle as wood from the effects of 
the sunlight. Several tires were treated with changes of 
temperature, both sudden and gradual and varying from 30 
to 60 degrees. In a short time a series of minute cracks de- 
veloped which multiplied and increased in size daily until the 
tires were rendered useless. In the experiments as to the 
effects of grease, such as ordinary lubricating automobile oil, 
the result was a gradual swelling of the material, which when 
it became dry was easily reduced to powder by rubbing with 
the fingers. It will be seen, therefore, that strong light 
should be avoided on tires, wherever possible. This, how- 
ever, is not possible with the outer shoe, when the tires are 
in use, but’ when a car is standing still it can, with little trouble, 
be kept in the shade. Rubber that is in use, expanding and 
contracting, is less subject to the effects of light than when 
in repose. As to changes of temperature, in the majority of 
instances this is beyond the control of the user, but it is well 
for the driver to know that this is a contributing cause of tire 
destruction. As to the bad effects of grease, this is some- 
thing every user of an automobile can avoid, and as it is the 
most rapidly destructive agent of the three above named, also 
the most easily avoided, it is well to “sit up and take notice” 
when lubricators act queerly and discharge a part of their 
contents on the tires, and remove the oil and remedy the 
cause as soon as possible. Spare inner tubes should never 
be carried in a greasy tool-box in proximity to oilcans and 
the like. The further away they are kept from such articles 
the better. Always keep in mind the necessity of good infla- 
tion, for without full inflation the care you may exercise other- 
wise is but a part of the battle for tire preservation. 


A Clever Valve Stem Repair. 


The breakage of a valve-stem key or cotter is an easily- 
remedied matter; a nail or anything that will go through the 
slot will answer for a temporary repair. But when the stem 
itself snaps, it is a different matter. A simple and ingenious 
repair of this kind is described by Marcus W. Bourdon in 
The Autocar. A valve stem snapped off at the slot, and no 
spare was at hand. The valve spring was slightly shortened, 
put in place on the stem, a washer put on after it, and the 
broken end of the stem burred over to hold the washer on. 
The valve, which was of the automatic type, was used for six 
weeks before being replaced with a new one. 


Temporary Resurrection of Exhausted Dry Cells. 


Dry batteries can sometimes be induced to give up a few 
more sparks when apparently exhausted by soaking them for 
fifteen or twenty minutes in hot water, allowing the water 
to pass through holes punched in the layer of asphaltum at 
the top. 








PORTABLE GASOLINE WHEEL TANKS, 


Moving a big car around in a crowded garage, where a 
dozen other cars are trying to do the same thing, is a patience- 
trying process, but is often necessary in order to get the car 
near the gasoline tank. It is just about as bad to have men 
mr =r running around with 

ao pails of gasoline, slop- 

ping the fluid around 
and taking chances of 
fire. Both horns of 
the dilemma are avoid- 
ed by the new portable 
gasoline tank brought 
out by S. F. Bowser 
& Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., early in 
the current year. 

The apparatus con- 
sists of a fifty-gallon 
tank mounted on ball- 
bearing wire wheels 
and provided with a 
handle so that it can 
easily be pushed 
ug around to any part of 
the garage, or out on 
the sidewalk to deliver 
gas” to a car standing at the curb. The pump for transfer- 
ring gasoline to the car tank is of the self-measuring type and 
is set to pump exactly a gallon at a stroke; it can be regu- 
lated to measure half gallons, quarts or pints. Neither funnel 
nor measure is required, as the gasoline is pumped through 
a hose direct to the car tank and is measured as it goes. A 
magnetic gauge with dial on the top of the tank indicates 
the quantity of gasoline remaining in the tank at any time. 

On the top of the tank is an autographic register for keeping 
tally of gasoline delivered. This makes three copies of each 
record, one being given to the customer, the second to the 
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- BOWSER PORTABLE WHEEL TANK. 
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BOSTON MOTOR MART HAS FOUR PORTABLE TANKS. 


garage bookkeeper and the third remaining in the machine as 
a permanent record. 

The tank being closed at all times, the waste ordinarily 
caused by evaporation is avoided, and the garage is kept clear 
of gasoline fumes. The wheels are fitted with rubber tires, 
making it quiet when running around. The tank is of galvan- 
ized steel, with the joints riveted for strength and soldered 
to make them tight. The exterior finish is given considerable 
attention, so that the tank is by no means unsightly. It is 
painted a dark maroon. In practical use the tank has proved to 
be extremely convenient. 
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A VERY HANDY TIRE ADJUSTER. 


A big tire shoe is a heavy, awkward thing to handle, and be- 
ing made with a view to maximum strength, it is stiff and diffi- 
cult to manipulate with the bare hands. For this reason tire 
manufacturers and others have devised tools and implements 
of various kinds for handling tires in removing and applying, 
and many of these are of great assistance on the road and in 
the garage. Even a tire that is attached by means of a lock- 
ing ring is not always easy to handle in large sizes, and more- 
over the ring and shoe some- 
times stick together. In order 





to make the handling of a me- 
chanically fastened tire of this 
type as easy as possible, a set of special clamps has been 
brought out by the Long & Mann Company, of Rochester. 
N. Y. The clamps go in sets of six. They are slipped over 
the tire, as in the illustration, and the screws tightened down 
by means of little cranks, drawing the shoe away from the 
ring and leaving the ring free from pressure. The same 
process serves to detach the shoe when stuck to the ring, the 
mechanical fingers accomplishing easily what would sorely 
try human fingers and human tempers. 





NEW AUTOMOBILE HEADDRESS. 


One of the best and most convenient head pieces that has 
been placed on the market this season is the Oughtto hood, 
for women automobilists, manufactured by James R. Keiser, 
11-19 West Nineteenth street, New York. A clear concep- 
tion of its adaptability can be readily obtained by referring 
to the illustration, which shows it in position enclosing a hat 
of fashionable mode. It is adapted to hats or bonnets, large 
or small, and is adjustable by means of draw strings in front. 

The hood is made in closely woven pongee silk in the 
natural color, a color the least liable to show dirt and dust, 
and a color usually in harmony with exterior automobile 
garments worn by women. It is made in three qualities, each 
of different price. The neck piece is fitted with three glove 
fasteners, set at different points, and can therefore be worn 
loose or tight about the neck, as may please the wearer. A 
short cape extends from the neck band and this can either 
be tucked under the 
collar of the body gar- 
ment or worn outside 
of same, as desired. 

Two of the strong- 
est features of the gar- 
ment, as set forth by 
the manufacturers, are 
its ability to maintain 
the hat in its- position 
on the head, and its 
dustproof qualities. It 
is also light in weight, 
easily laundered, and 
from its ‘stylish cut 
looks well—an all es- 
sential feature. 





OUGHTTO HOOD IN USE. 
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AUTOMOBILE CLUBS ARE BUSY NOWADAYS 


Long Island A. C. Annual Economy Contest. 


Saturday and Sunday, June 16-17, are the dates set by the 
Long Island Automobile Club for its second annual relia- 
bility and economy contest. The club’s runs and tours com- 
mittee will have charge of the contest, which is open to club 
members only, and the route selected will be between Brook- 
lyn and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., returning by way of New- 
burgh and Tuxedo. Sufficient time will be allowed to make 
the run in a leisurely manner. As a great many members 
have already expressed to Chairman Clinton B. Parker of the 
committee their intention of entering cars, it is expected 
that this event will be a very successful affair. 

As prizes two silver cups will be awarded to the contest- 
ants who carry their full quota of passengers over the route 
at the least expense per person for fuel, lubricants and re- 
pairs, as compared to the cost of railroad transportation per 
person over the same route. 

Cars may be driven by owners who will observe and re- 
cord, the record of each member in the contest to be accepted 
in computing results. In making awards the committee will 
take into consideration the reliability and endurance of the 
car as demonstrated by the run as well as the showing made 
as regards consumption of gasoline, oil, etc., and records 
must be made of trouble with mechanism, etc. Charges will 
be made against contestants at the rates mentioned below, 
according to the quantity of gasoline, oil, etc., used and the 
amount spent for repairs and these charges will be compared 
with the cost of railroad transportation for an equal number 
of passengers: 

Gasoline, 25 cents per gallon; lubricating oil, 60 cents per 
gallon; time, engine or general repairs, 60 cents per hour; 
time, tire repairs, 50 cents per hour (same basis of charge for 
owner or passengers who assist or repairmen en route); 
punctures, inner tubes, 75 cents each; punctures, shoes, no 
charge; blowouts, inner tubes, 75 cents each; blowouts, 
shoes, no charge; time to replace inner tubes or inflate, 50 
cents per hour; new parts, plugs, etc., catalogue price to re- 
place; chain repairs to be made en route, 50 cents per hour 
and catalogue price for new links, etc. 


Delawares Hold Annual Meeting and Elect Officers. 


Witmincton, Dev., June 11.— Automobiling in Delaware re- 
ceived an impetus last night, when the Delaware Automobile 
Association held its first annual meeting, at the Wilmington 
Country Club. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: William C. Spruance, Jr., president; Ernest 
DuPont, vice-president; W. C. Jackson, secretary and treas- 
urer; John Bancroft, John B. Bird, Edgar M. Hoopes, E. E. 
DuPont, Charles C. Kurtz, John B. Martin, William K. Du- 
Pont, J. J. Satterthwaite, and Elmer E. Mitchell, executive 
committee. The attendance was large and much interest and 
enthusiasm were manifested. 

Strong resolutions were adopted denouncing machine oper- 
ators who act in.a reckless or discourteous manner. The 
resolutions were inspired partly by a recent incident at Mid- 
dletown, in which an automobile collided with a wagon, 
throwing the occupants, a colored man and his wife and 
child, out into the road, and after the collision the machine 
continued on and got away so rapidly that even the number 
could not be learned. The woman was seriously hurt and her 
life was despaired of for a time. 

Action was also taken in regard to the matter of improperly 
repairing trenches dug in the city streets by public service 
corporations and others, and the executive committee was 
directed to take the matter up with the city officials. 





Congress Increases Penalties for Property Defacement. 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 26.—Last fall President Duvall, of 
the Automobile Club of Washington, brought to the attention 
of the District commissioners the necessity for more strin- 
gent legislation in connection with the destruction or de- 
facement of private property, and especially the taking or 
carrying away of private property, several instances being 
cited where damage had been done to, automobiles by ma- 
licious persons, while in another case’ public mention was 
made of an instance where an automobile ;was taken away by 
an unauthorized person and a serious accident narrowly 
averted. 

This agitation on the part of the Automobile Club of Wash- 
ington has borne fruit, for Congress has just passed, and 
President Roosevelt has approved, an act increasing the pen- 
alties for the offenses named by President Duvall. Under the 
old law the penalty for the destruction or defacement of pri- 
vate property in the District of Columbia was not more than 
$50 for each and every such offense. Under the new law the 
penalty is a fine of not to exceed $100 or imprisonment not 
to exceed six months, or both fine and imprisonment. In 
the matter of “taking and carrying away property of another 
in the District of Columbia without the right to do so,” the 
former penalty of a fine not to exceed $40 has been increased 
to a fine not to exceed $100 or imprisonment for a term not 
to exceed six months, or both. 

It would seem as if these additional penalties ought to re- 
sult in restraining maliciously inclined persons from wan- 
tonly injuring valuable property owned by the automobilists 
of Washington. 


Five-Mile Endurance Contest for Western Michigan. 

Granp Raps, Micu., June 11.—If plans now under con- 
sideration by the Grand Rapids Automobile Club are carried 
out, automobile drivers of this city will be given an oppor- 
tunity to settle many long-scanding disputes as to who are 
the possessors of the superior cars. It is proposed to hold a 
500-mile endurance test, either the latter part of this month 
or early in September. A trophy, probably in the form of a 
silver cup, will be offered for the car scoring the best in the 
run. 

The course, which will be mapped out in a few days, will 
take the tourists over all kinds of roads. The trip is expected 
to consume about five days, it being planned to cover about 
100 miles per day. The contest will be open to any machine 
in western Michigan, although all cars will be required to 
start from Grand Rapids. 

Details of the run are now being prepared, and, according 
to officials of the club and others back of the project, will 
be completed within a short time. No such run has ever 
been held in western Michigan, and therefore the one pro- 
posed will undoubtedly attract great attention and many 
cars are expected to enter the competition. 


New Road Signs Placed In and About Syracuse. 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 11.—No effort is being spared by the 
Automobile Club of Syracuse to take adequate care of its 
territory in the way of erecting road signs before the arrival 
of the Glidden tourists on July 13. These road signs, by the 
way, are an innovation in this section, and it remained for 
the city’s automobile organization to get under way the 
movement for their erection. Auburn to Syracuse and thence 
to Oneida, is the section entrusted to the clitbh committee in 
charge of the work, and it is being perfectly done. The 


members of the committee go out in automobiles and take 
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photographs of all spots where the signs will be located. 
Odometers record the distance between points, so that the 
preparation of the signs is carried on from perfect informa- 
tion secured by the committee. 

Two big signs, six by four feet, have been placed on Camil- 
lus hill, where a fatal accident occurred last year, and which 
has been the scene of several minor accidents. This is con- 
sidered the most dangerous hill in this vicinity, and with 
reason. It is very steep and has two bad turns. The signs 
are lettered in blue on a white background, and are very 
prominent. They are each placed 100 yards from where the hill 
commences, one on the eastern hill and one on the western. 

The Syracuse club has recently taken in a number of new 
members, and the membership is now 110. It is announced 
that the club will arrange an entertainment for the Glidden 
tourists when they pass through here. 


Bay Staters Will Enjoy a Three Days’ Tour. 


Boston, June 11.— The .annual tour and outing of the Bay 
State Automobile Association to Rye Beach, N. H., will be 
held next Saturday, Sunday and Monday. Bunker Hill Day, 
June 17, which is observed very generally as a holiday here- 
abouts, falls on Sunday, and will be observed on Monday, 
thus giving an opportunity for a three days’ outing. Accord- 
ing to the plans which have been prepared by the runs and 
tours committee, of which E. A.: Gilmore, manager of the 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. branch, is chairman; the start will 
be made at: the new clubhouse of the association on Dart- 
mouth street, Boston, about 1 o’clock Saturday afternoon. 
The route will be along the North Shore, through Lynn, 
Salem and Newburyport, and all hands are expected to arrive 
in time for dinner Saturday night. In the evening there will 
be a dance at the Farragut House, which is to be the head- 
quarters. Sunday the tourists will enjoy the bathing, take 
short tours, or amuse themselves as they wish. The really 
important event of the trip comes on Monday morning, when 
two. picked teams of ball players from the association will 
cross bats on a beach diamond. It is alleged that before they 
took up automobiling some of the dealers and other mem- 
bers of the association had reputations as ball players, and 
rumor has it that in the seclusion of their garages, some of 
these with reputations to sustain have been polishing up 
with ball and bat. The “half-elliptical” curve, “non-slip 
leather-faced clutch” catch, and “direct drive on the high” 
base hits are some of the plays that are likely to be sprung. 
After the ball game such as feel equal to the exertion will 
drive their cars back to Boston, others will be conveyed to 
their homes in the back seats. 


CLUB DOINGS IN GENERAL. 


Crevetanp.— Asa Goddard, the assistant: secretary of the 
Cleveland Automobile Club, expects to start soon upon a 
trip surveying roads for the Cleveland Club and for the 
American Automobile Association, in line with the very 
excellent work which he did last year in the New England 
states. Mr. Goddard’s field of action now will be in Ohio, 
and it is expected that he will do a great deal to better con- 
ditions in making arrangements with hotels, garages, and 
posting signs for the guidance of automobilists. 


New Yorx.— Numerous additions to the membership of 
the New York Motor Club and the many applications for 
membership pending, have made it necessary for the club to 
have larger quarters, and the directors and officers are now 
investigating with a view to securing either larger rooms at 
the Cumberland, where the club meets, or headquarters at 
some other central point. The daily luncheons at the Cum- 
berland are meeting with much popular favor, and the palm 
room, reserved for the use of the members, is crowded each 
day. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 
AMERICAN. 


Tours. 


June 16-17—Economy and Reliability Test, Brooklyn to Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., and return, Long Island Automobile Club 

June 16-18—Three-Day Tour, Bay State Automobile Association, 
Boston to Rye Beach, N. H. 

June 20-22—Second Annual Economy Test, New York Motor Club. 

June 21-26—Second Annual. Tour, Albany Automobile Club, Alban; 
to Boston and return. 

June 23...—Rochester, N. Y., Automobile Floral Parade at Gene- 
see Valley Park, Rochester Automobile Club. 

July 12-26—Annual A. A. A. Tour, Chicago to Bretton Woods, N. 
H., Rules for the Glidden Trophy operative from 


Buffalo. 
Race Meets and Hill Climbs. 
Sept. 2....—100-Mile Road Race, on 25-Mile Circuit in Monroe 


County, N. Y. Rochester Automobile Club and New 
York State Automobile Association. 

Sept. 22...—American Elimination Trials for Vanderbilt Cup Race 
(Long Island Course Probable). 

Oct. 6....—Vanderbilt Cup Race American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 


Motorcycle Tours and Contests. 


July 3-7..—Annual Endurance Run and Meet, Federation Ameri- 
can Motorcyclists, Rochester, N.Y. 

July 4....—Tour to Rochester, N: -Y., New York Motorcycle Club. 

Sept 3....—Race Meet, Muskegon (Mich.) Motorcycle Club. 


Motor Boat Races. 


June 16...—Knickerbocker Yacht Club Race, Marblehead, Mass., 
to College Point, L. I. 

July 9....—Toledo Yacht Club, Open Long’ Distance Race for 
Cruising Motor Boats, 119 3-4 miles. 

July 13-21—Annual Cruise American Power Boat Association, Port 


Washington, L. L, to Shelter Island, Stopping at 
Norwalk, Thimble Islands, New London, Newport 
and Block Island. 

4....—Buffalo, Motor Boat Club, 15-Mile Race for Glasgow 
Cup, on Niagara River course. 


Aug. 


Aug. 21-23—Gold Challenge Cup, American Power Boat Association, 
on St. Lawrence River at Chippewa Bay. 
FOREIGN. 
Shows. 
Oct. 5-14.—Leipzig (Germany) Exhibition, Krystall Palast. 
Nov. 1....—New Zealand International Exhibition opens at Christ- 


church, 
Nov. 1-16.—Berlin (Germany) Automobile Exhibition. 
Nov. 15-24—London, Olympia Motor Show. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 1—London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. 


Tours. 


July 26-Aug. 15—Circuit Européen, 3,000 miles, Paris, Milan, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, Cologne, Paris (postponement proba- 


ble). 
Races, Etc. 
June 26-27—Le Grand Prix, Sarthe Circuit, France. 
July 8....—International Cup Race for Motorcyclists, Cesky Club 
Motorcyclistu of. Austria. 
July 15...—Suze-Mont Cenis Hill Climb (Italy). Automobile Club 


of Turin. 
. 1-15.—Circuit des Ardennes (Belgium). 
. 9-12.—Malchamps (France) Hill Climb Tests. 
Aug. 15-16—Ventoux (France) Automobile Meeting. 
. 14-19—Ostend (Belgium) Meet. 
Aug. 18...—Liedekerke Cup Race. 
Aug. 23...—Semmering Hill Climb. 
. 27-Sept. 2—Brescia (Italy) Automobile Meeting. 
Sept. 3....—Auvergne Cup Race, France. 
Sept. 27...—Tourist Trophy Race, Isle of Man, A. C. of Great 
Britain. 
28...—Gaillon (France) Hill Climb. 


Motor Boat Races. 
June 28-29—Kiel (Germany) Motor Boat Races. 


July 1....—Maison Lafitte (France) Motor Boat Races. 

July 8....—Le Coupé Dubonnet (France) Motor Boat Races. 

Aug. 6....—Motor Boat Race on the Rhone (France). 

Aug. 9....—British International Cup Motor Boat Race. 

Aug. 20-23—Ostende (Belgium) Motor Boat Races. Dover to Os- 
tende. 


Sept. 16...—Juvisy (France) Motor Boat Meeting. 
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JUNE MEETING OF N. A, A. M. 


Exactly thirteen members attended the June meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, held as usual at the East Forty-second street 
offices, New York City, on the first Wednesday of the month. 
Present were E. H. Cutler, Windsor T. White, S. D. Waldon, 
William R. Innis, S. T. Davis, Jr., Albert L. Pope, G. W. Ben- 
nett, W. E. Metzger, M. J. Budlong, C. C. Hildebrandt, M. L. 
Goss, and Thomas Henderson. 

H. A. Lozier, Jr., of the Lozier Motor Company, and A. L. 
Garford of the Garford Company, Elyria, O., were admitted to 
membership. Thomas Henderson, of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, replaced Percy Owen, resigned, on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and also took another vacant place on the Membership 
Committee. W. E. Metzger, of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, became secretary, the third vacancy caused by Mr. Owen’s 
resignation. 

The Legislative Committee reported that the license test case 
had reached the Supreme Court of New Jersey, an appeal effected, 
and a decision might be expected at any time. The case will then 
go to the Court of Errors and Appeal, the highest State court in 
New Jersey, and from there to the United States Supreme Court. 

The Contest Committee reported that conferences concerning 
the A. A. A. tour for the Glidden trophy had resulted in the adop- 
tion of some rules recommended by the committee. 

Adjournment was taken until September, no sessions being 
scheduled for July and August. 


THREE DAYS A, L. A, M. SESSION, 


A three days’ session of the various branches of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers was concluded June 
8, when the Mechanical Branch adjourned at Hartford. On 
Wednesday and Thursday the Executive Committee and Board of 
Managers were in session at the New York offices, 7 East Forty- 
second street, and, as it was the semi-annual meeting, a number of 
interesting and lengthy reports were made. Acting upon the re- 
port of the Trades Committee, it was voted to continue in 1907 
the same general policy with regard to agencies that has been in 
successful operation this year. 

The Show Committee announced a general plan for the national 
exhibition of 1907 in Madison Square Garden, and it was even 
more extensive in scope and elaborate than was the plan for the 
show of last January, the idea being to have it a grander affair in 
every way. There were reports also from the Tire Committee, 
the Traffic Department, the Mechanical Branch, from President 
Charles Clifton, General Manager George H. Day, and from 
Treasurer H. H. Franklin, 

The meeting of the Mechanical Branch was held at Hartford 
in order that the engineers of the various manufacturers might 
have an opportunity of inspecting the laboratory that has been 
established there, with Henry E. Souther in charge, for the pur- 
pose of metallurgical experiments and the testing of various fea- 
tures_of construction. 


CHAIRMEN OF A, M. C, M, A. COMMITTEES. 


James Couzens, chairman of the Committee of Management of 
the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, has named 
the following chairmen of the several standing committees of the 
association, the completion of the committees to follow at once: 

Show—Benjamin Briscoe, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 

Tours and Races—W. C. Marmon, Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

Good Roads and Legislation—Charles Lewis, Jackson Au- 
tomobile Co. 

Membership—W. H. Van Dervoort, Moline Automobile Co. 

Publicity—C. E. Duryea, Duryea Power Co. 

Finance—J. B. Bartholomew, Bartholomew Automobile Co. 

Standardization—C. E. Duryea, Duryea Power Co. 

Alfred Reeves, the new general manager, has opened offices in 
the Spalding building, 31 West Forty-second street, New York 
City, where he is busy planning future work. 
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RECENT AUTOMOBILE PUBLICATIONS. 


The ignition apparatus of an automobile is often the stick- 
ing point for the amateur—and, for that matter, for a good 
many who consider themselves pretty well versed in automo- 
bile matters. By persistent observation and manipulation 
the novice can find out for himself how almost any other 
part of the car operates; but the workings of electricity are 
evident only by their effects, and therfore the student has 
to learn from other sources. With a view to providing a 
source of such information, “Gasoline Engine Ignition” has 
been written by E. J. Williams. The writer has had con- 
stantly in mind the probability that his réader is not techni- 
cally versed, and the language used is, therefore, free from 
technicalities and readily understood. The opening chapter 
gives a simple explanation of magnetism, so far as it relates 
to the subject in hand, and elucidates the units of electrical 
measurement. The following chapters refer directly to vari- 
ous forms of ignition apparatus, their construction, principles 
of operation and effects being simply described. Numerous 
drawings assist the text matter in making explanations clear. 
Batteries, both primary and secondary, are treated in a sep- 
arate chapter, which is followed by a chapter on testing for 
trouble and another on general hints regarding the handling 
of the motor. 

The book is of convenient size, measuring five by seven 
inches, and contains 91 pages and an index. Published by 
the Gas Engine Publishing Company, Blymyer Building, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


From the press of George H. Walker & Co., 221 High 
street, Boston, Mass., has been issued a series of automobile 
maps, covering Massachusetts in three sections, central, 
eastern and southern, the latter section including Rhode Island; 
Cape Cod district, eastern Connecticut, New Hampshire state, 
Hudson river districts, both north and south; Long Island, 
and New Jersey in three sections, northern, central and south- 
ern, printed in five colors, the roads being shown in red. All 
railroad and trolley lines are also shown. In addition to the 
above mentioned, the house publishes a total of forty-four 
road maps, covering the eastern coast of the American con- 
tinent from Nova Scotia as far south as Cape May, and cover 
ing the country as far west as the limits of New York state. 
Two of these maps are specially devoted to automobile routes, 
one covering New England and the other covering the state of 
Massachusetts. 


Published in a size convenient for inside coat pocket use, 
comes the “Auto Tourists’ Guide and Information Book” for 
Massachusetts, from the press of Chipman & Hubbard, Bos- 
ton, showing the automobile routes of the Bay State on sec- 
tional maps and including the new Massachusetts automobile 
law in full, distances, speed limits of the various cities and 
towns, list of hotels, supply and repair shops, etc. In the 
back of the book a number of pages are devoted to a complete 
tabulated compendium of the automobile laws of the various 
states, telling their essential features, such as registration, 
fees, numbering, lamps, non-residents, speed limits and a list 
of penalties for violations. The book is of special character, 
of convenient size, and useful to tourists in Massachusetts and 
those contemplating a visit there. 


BEST ROUTE FROM DETROIT TO PORT HURON. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(336.)—Parties making the run from Detroit to Port Huron will 
find much better roads and finer scenery and avoid about a dozen 
hills by taking the Gratiot Turnpike out of Detroit up as far as 
Muttonville. Then turn to the right and take the Hart road, which 
runs straight out to St. Clair. Then follow the river road to Port 
Huron. The distance is a few miles further, but the scenery and 
good roads make up for all of that. The writer is thoroughly 
acquainted with all the roads in St. Clair and Macomb Counties. 

New Haven, Mich. W. H. FARR. 
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The Fate One of the greatest blessings that 


of the Cabdriver. automobiling is going to accom- 
plish for the general public is the elimination of the obstinate 
cabdriver whose overcharges and wrangles with passengers have 
made him an object to be avoided except on the most urgent 
occasions. According to The Car, the London “cabby” is as un- 
aware of his impending fate as are his American brothers. In not 
more than two or three years, is the prediction of the English 
weekly, the famous London “cabby” will have become an extinct 
class, replaced by the auto-cab with its truth-telling taximeter, by 
which there is removed all possible argument over the question of 
fare. The London “cabby,” again like his American confrere, can- 
not be taught to apprehend any replacement of himself by. the 
mechanically propelled vehicle, but it will be a happy day for the 
public when this highwayman of the street entirely disappears, 
unexpectedly or otherwise to him. 


% 


The Touring Season June is an ideal touring month 
ie in Fall Swing.: for automobilists, and double the 
n' mber of a year ago are now enjoying the delights of this 
independent modern form of transportation, untrammeled by 
railruad schedules, but unfortunately in many sections of our 
country hampered exceedingly by poor highways and inade- 
quate road directions. Many Americans have gone abroad. 
and the man of means who crosses these days always takes 
with him his good automobile in order to enjoy to the full 
the magnificent highways of the European countries. The 
penduluin will swing the other way. but it is going to take 
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us a long time to perfect a road system such as, for instance, 
France is blessed with. True it is that our country exceeds 
in scv‘are area the greater part of all Europe, but we have 
been shamefully negligent in roads building, and the growing 
army of automobilists, now scattered from coast to coast, 
eternally preaching the doctrine of highway improvement, 
will bring about one of the most beneficial things of the 
age. The widespread demand for “The Automobile Official 
A. A. A. Bluc Book,” the many inquiries sent to the A. A. A. 
Tourinz Committee, and the renovation of rundown hotels 
over popular routes, all add to the general chorus that tells 
of the touring season being in full swing. 


* 


It must be regretfully confessed 
that the general tendency in au- 
tomobiling in this country has been to watch the experiments 
of European countries and then to modify and, of course, 
ultimately improve upon the results obtained abroad. But 
this attitude is not distinctly American, nor does it reflect 
any vast amount of credit on this country to be known as 
copyists. The war automobile is a serious proposition on 
the other side, and its use in time of war would be incalcula- 
ble. While it is true that this country may not be involved 
in any international complications for years to come, if ever, 
the state of preparedness apparent in the building of a great 
navy can well be supplemented by the attention of the War 
Department in the direction of automobiling. Cavalry will 
probably have its uses for some time to come, but an auto 
cavalcade consisting of armored cars, equipped with the lat- 
est form of closehand gunnery, and capable of covering dis- 
tance quickly, would prove equal in an emergency to thou- 
sands of infantry. There follows naturally with this use 
of the motor-driven war vehicle a steady accomplishment of 
roads improvement, a subject in which the country at large 
is becoming vitally interested. 


* 


American cars fitted with inter- 
nal-combustion motors are usually 
referred to as either water-cooled or air-cooled. This is a con- 
venient means of differentiating between those machines which 
are equipped with a closed system of water circulation for keeping 
the cylinder temperature within practical working limits and those 
in which no water at all is carried. Applied to the former, how- 
ever, the term is technically incorrect, for all explosion motors in 
automobiles are air-cooled. In the so-called water-cooled ma- 
chines the circulating water is simply a medium for withdrawing 
heat from the cylinders and giving it up to the atmosphere. In 
the air-cooled car pure and simple this transfer of heat is direct. 
This sounds simple enough, but in practice the want of apprecia- 
tion of the dependence of the water-cooled car upon the air for 
keeping the cylinders cool has many times caused the overheating 
of a motor. 

In an auto boat, on the contrary, we find the true water-cooled 
motor. The circulation system is an open one, and, as the boat has 
the entire body of water in which it floats to draw upon the ques- 
tion of air-cooling has no practical application. 


% 


The American Percy Pierce’s excellent show- 
Who Went Abroad. ing in the Herkomer tour is a 
matter of congratulation for the entire American industry. 
Covering the first half of the journey without a discredit of 
any kind is the information to hand when this paragraph is 
written, and it is the unanimous wish of those who believe in 
the ascendency of American mechanical skill that the single 
American to participate in foreign competition this year will 
complete the trying tour with credit that will be shared by 
himself with the industry of this country. 


The Automobile for 
Military Purposes. 


True Water-cooled 
MotorIs Marine. 
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ENTRIES FOR VANDERBILT CUP. 


American candidates for the team that will represent this coun- 
try in the Vanderbilt Cup race are now coming forward in view 
of the proximity of July 1, the closing date for entries. Though 
Chairman J. D. Thompson has gone to the other side to witness 
the Grand Prix race in France, entries directed to him at 26 West 
Twenty-seventh street, New York City, receive prompt attention. 
The probable list now includes the Pope-Toledo, B-L-M, Mathe- 
son, Oldsmobile, Frayer-Miller, Wayne, Haynes, Apperson, Stan- 
ley, Locomobile, with several others practically assured. Three 
or four concerns will enter more than one car. 


The “Wayne Twins” Ready for the Fray. 

The “Wayne Twins,” the two cars of the Wayne Automobile 
Company of Detroit, have been shipped to New York, and their 
drivers will become acquainted with the course thoroughly before 
the elimination race of September 22. The Wayne racers have 
the regular stock chassis of the 50-horsepower touring car, though 
some minor changes and modifications, of course, have been made 
to enable the car to stand the terrific strain of a hard road race. 
‘hese changes, however, the Wayne company states, it will make 
if desired on any Model F car which it sells. 


Concerning the Haynes and Apperson Entries. 

Koxomo, INnp., June 11.—The two automobile factories of this 
city are making preparations to participate in the Vanderbilt race. 
Last year the Haynes Automobile Company entered a car that 
was one of the five finishers in the preliminary race, but the com- 
mission displaced it with a machine it had defeated. This year, 
before the Haynes company would agree to make an entry, it 
learned positively that if the Haynes won a place on the American 
team in the elimination it would be one of the starters in the cup 
event in October. 

Plans have practically been completed for the Haynes car, 
which will be equipped with a 50-horsepower engine and will be 
capable of developing a maximum speed of 75 miles an hour. 
Frank Nutt will drive the car. 

Apperson Brothezs will enter an 80-horsepower car with a max- 
imum speed of from 85 to 90 miles an hour, and it will be driven 
by Edgar Apperson. Detailed plans of the construction of *the 
two cars have not been given out, 


Under Colors of Columbus Automobile Club. 


Co.umsus, O., June 11.—The Frayer-Miller car which will par- 
ticipate in the Vanderbilt Cup race will carry the colors of the 
Columbus Automobile Club. 


FRANCE AND THE VANDERBILT CUP. 


Paris, June 3.—“Officially the Automobile Club of France ig- 
nores the existence of the Vanderbilt Cup Race,” said Secretary 
Sautin of the Sporting Commission to THe AUTOMOBILE represen- 
tative. The attitude of the French club is summed up in this brief 
sentence. Previous to the holding of the 1905 Vanderbilt race 
the A. C. F. announced that, whatever might be the result of the 
contest, it would not again send a team over the Atlantic for the 
great American race, and the present policy is but the carrying 
out of this resolution. Asked if the club would not undertake to 
transmit entries for the Vanderbilt Cup, M. Sautin said, “No; 
French constructors desiring to engage in the race must make 
their own arrangements; we as a club have nothing whatever to 
do with the matter.” 

“But if the number of French cars is too high and elimination 
is necessary to obtain a team, would the club interfere?” 

The reply to this query was that possibly in such an eventuality, 
if requested to do so, the club committee would select a team from 
amongst those desiring to enter. 

Although the club washes it hands of the event, French con- 
structors show more interest, and there is every possibility of a 
good team being sent over. 

The arrival of Chairman Thompson of the Vanderbilt Cup 
Commission is awaited with interest. 
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PERCY PIERCE IN THE HERKOMER,. 


Late reports concerning the Herkomer tour, starting June 6 
from Frankfort-on-the-Main, thence going to Vienna, and con- 
cluding at Munich, give creditable news conceftning the driving 
of Percy Pierce, the only American in the run and the winner 
of the 1905 Glidden trophy. The representative of the Automobile 
Club of Buffalo, driving the Great Arrow, reached Vienna with 
a perfect score. 

The tour finished at Munich on Tuesday afternoon. This was 
one of the early arrivals, and, since he did excellently, it is prob- 
able that when the general result is determined he will be among 
the leading cars. 


VERMONT’S HORSE AND AUTO SHOW. 


RUTLAND, Vt., June 11.—The Inter-State Horse and Automo- 
bile Show which was brought to a close here last Thursday, after 
a meeting of two days, was a success in regard to crowds, en- 
thusiasm, and fine exhibits, in spite of the rain, which fell almost 
without intermission throughout the entire show. The spectators 
were estimated on the second day at 4,500. The oval in front 
of the grandstand was covered with a thick coat of mud, but 
the distribution of sawdust made exhibitions possible. 


POPE ADVISES AUTOISTS TO GO SLOW. 


Rome, June 9.—Archbishop Farley, after yesterday’s audience, 
expressed admiration for the Pope’s familiarity with American 
affairs. The Pontiff’s health, said the archbishop, was good, and 
he showed no trace of his recent illness. When Archbishop Far- 
ley presented Mr. and Mrs. John B. Manning, of Buffalo, and 
mentioned that they were automobiling through Italy, the Pope, 
shaking his head, said they indeed had need of a blessing. Then 
turning to them he added: “May you have no collisions and no 
accidents. God bless you, but go slow.” 


DISTURBED QUAKER CITY’S REPOSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 11.—The passage last Thursday of an 
ordinance introduced by Jacob J. Seeds a few weeks ago makes 
it illegal for automobile operators to sound siren or Gabriel horns 
on the streets of the city. The penalty for each infraction is $10. 
As a result there has been a general distarding of the mournful 
“day of judgment shriekers” and the siibstitute of the quiet and 
inoffensive “honk-honk.” 

Another ordinance which will in all likelihood go through to 
final passage and become a law is that requiring the carrying of 
drip pans under automobiles to prevent the trailing of oils and 
greases upon the asphalt. This bill was introduced in the interest 
of the local S. P. C. A., the officers of which aver that many acci- 
dents have resulted from horses slipping on the numerous grease- 
spots which mar the surface of those streets especially affected 
by automobilists, North Broad street in particular. 


LARGER COMMISSIONS DESIRED IN NEW YORK, 


Twenty per cent. commission on the sale of automobiles in New 
York City is too small, according to a number of dealers who 
are members of the New York Automobile Trade Association, 
and a general meeting of the association will be called in a short 
time to discuss the matter, with a view to obtaining larger mar- 
gins of profit from the manufacturers. Expenses are high in 
New York, say the dealers, and the up-to-date automobile sales- 
room is an expensive institution to maintain properly, so that a 
profit ‘that might be fair in places where rents and other charges 
are low would be slender in New York. 

A meeting of the New York Automobile Trade Association 
was held on June 7, when the announcement was made that 
after paying all expenses of the open-air show at the Empire City 
track, there was a sufficient fund to pay members who were ex- 
hibitors a tebate of 20 per cent. on the cost of their spaces. The 
association treasury is $1,000 richer than before the show. 
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NEW JOINT FOR AUTOMOBILE SHAFTS. 


A universal joint of novel and decidedly interesting con- 
struction, for use in the propeller shafts of automobiles, has 
been brought out by the Hartford Automobile Parts Company, 
of 438 Asylum avenue, Hartford, Conn., under the name of 
the Hartford joint. The illustrations show the parts of the 
joint very clearly, and a little study will make the arrange- 
ment plain. The 
joint has no cen- 
tral bearing; all 
bearings are of 
the ball-and-cocket 
type, the balls be- 
ing on the extrem- 
ities of arms, two 
to each half of the 
joint, and_ the 
sockets in plates 
made in four parts 
and bolted together 
so as to “break 
joints” and with the balls enclosed but free to move fifteen de- 
grees in every direction from normal position. A spherical outer 
casing encloses the whole joint and protects it from dust and dirt. 

Lubrication is provided for by large central grease cham- 
bers connecting with grease channels in the balls; the grease 
is carried out to the bearings by centrifugal force. Steel is 
used throughout the joint; the yokes, with their balls, are of 
nickel steel, case hardened, while the plates are of tool steel, 
spring tempered. 

One of the advantages claimed for the Hartford joint is that 
springing of the yokes when under load cannot affect the free 
working of the bearings, this being due to the spherical sur- 





COMPONENT PARTS BARTFORD JOINT. 





PART SECTIONAL VIEW OF JOINT ASSEMBLED 


faces. The manufacturers also state that the spherical bear- 
ings will work with less oil and less danger of cutting 
and abrading than any other form .of bearing that can 
be used for the purpose. All parts are _ interchange- 
able. The joints can be furnished separately, or in complete 
sets, including casings and driving shafts. 


DECAUVILLE CO. TO CHANGE ITS NAME, 


On July 10 the Decauville Automobile Company, New 
York City, will apply for authority to change its corporate 
name to Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, the trio prominent 
in the conduct of the company, which now handles the Amer- 
ican Daimler, Franklin, the Buffalo Electric, and, of course, 
the Decauville. The enlarging scope of the company re- 
quired a name not associated entirely with a foreign importa- 
tion. 





A cablegram from London says that an English duke, 85 
years of age, has become an ardent automobilist. 
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AUTOCAR AGENTS HAVE A SESSION. 


At Ardmore, Pa., recently, fourteen agents of the Autoc:r 
Company from various parts of the country met for a con- 
ference concerning the model for next year. With the ex- 
ception of a few minor changes, the 1906 model was consi( 
ered a most satisfactory basis for the 1907 car. This custo 
of the Autocar Company of calling its agents together an: 
consulting them is for the purpose of obtaining a consens 
of opinion, and the plan has been found productive of ex- 
cellent results. 

A. H. Whiting, the sales manager, will continue in that po- 
sition, wherein he has been conducting a successful distribu- 
tion of the product. Richard Newton, manager of the Motor 
Car Company of New Jersey, is now in charge of the New 
York branch, located on West Thirty-eighth street, his as- 
sistant being Mr. McShane, who was associated with the 
Autocar when the agency was handled by A. G. Spalding & 
Bro. 


> 
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ADDITION TO HYATT FACTORY, HARRISON, N. J. 


The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Harrison, N. J., has 
broken ground for a three-story addition, 95 by 100 feet, Samuel 
M. Green, a well-known Massachusetts architect, having prepared 
the plans. Though less than two years ago the Hyatt Company 
made an addition 75 by 150 feet, the present facilities were 
quickly outgrown owing to the increased business, which com- 
prises not only standard shafting bearings, but also automobile 
bearings. Improved methods of manufacture and finishing have 
made necessary special machines and greater floor space. It is 
proposed in future to grind all parts of Hyatt bearings, and 
special machinery will make possible an automatic and accurate 
finish. Recently a number of patents have been obtained through 
the efforts of Manager Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., and Chief Designer 
C. I. Shirley. The new building will be ready for occupancy 
August 1, and at that time the company’s output will be increased 
at least 50 per cent. 


COLUMBUS, O., TO HAVE NEW CONCERN, 


Cotumsus, O., June 12.—A mammoth automobile plant is 
projected for Columbus. If present plans do not miscarry, 
Edward Born and Thomas Curtin, two well-known capital- 
ists, will organize a company with $500,000 capital stock to 
manufacture a new air-cooled machine, invented by F. S. 
Harmer, a local draftsman, now being constructed. Mr. 
Harmer was with the Oscar Lear Automobile Company, 
which makes the Frayer-Miller car, for three years, and after 
severing his connection with the concern he began work on 
the car which he is now perfecting. If it proves to be a suc- 
cess the company will be organized at once and the plant wil! 
be erected as soon as possible. A contract has been signed 
by all parties interested making the inventor a part owner 
of the plant. Mr. Born has large brewery interests and is 
a member of the Columbus Automobile Club. 





CINCINNATI TO HAVE A BIG FACTORY. 


Arrangements are being made to make automobiles in Cinci:'- 
nati, O., by George P. Altenberg, who intends to manufactur: 
cars on quite an extensive scale. A start will probably be made 
in a factory building already in existence, for which negotiatior 
are in progress, but later a special plant will be erected in Nor- 
wood, where a five-acre tract will be used for the purpose. It 
planned to have a testing track in the grounds and to run each 
car 150 miles on this track in order to give a thorough testinc 
out. A model car has already been built and is in constant us« 
by Mr. Altenberg. The motor is of 28-32 horsepower, and the 
machine is said to be absolutely silent when running. Mr. Alten- 
berg states that his car is a combination of the lines of many 
different types and will be particularly well adapted to hill wor. 
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REO MOUNTAINEER ARRIVES HOME. 


After ten months of touring of the most strenuous kind, after 
having crossed the continent and then recrossed it, and after 
traveling altogether a distance of 12,000 miles in the same 16- 
horsepower Reo touring car, Percy Megargel, of Rochester, N. 
Y., and his companion, David F. Fassett, of Lansing, Mich., ar 
rived in New York Saturday, June 9, and were welcomed at 
Central Bridge by a crowd of enthusiasts who cheered the plucky 
tourists to the echo. After exchanging greetings, the travelers 
were escorted by a dozen cars to the Reo headquarters, 40 West 
Sixtieth street. The odometer registered exactly 11,784 miles. 

Megargel started from New York August 19, 1905; the state 
was traversed. From Buffalo the tourists went through Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and back to 
Omaha thence over the route taken out. From Portland they 
had a thousand-mile trip from the Pacific Coast to ’Frisco. In the 
Great American Desert they passed ten miles south of Death 
Valley, and in Santa Fe, New Mexico, met Governor Hagerman, 
the youngest governor in the United States. 

Megargel makes many claims for his machine. It is the first 
automobile that ever crossed Mt. Hood, Oregon; the first to 
cross the California Desert east of Bagdad; the first to cross the 
Great American Desert in Arizona, and first to cross Raton 
mountains in New Mexico, 12,000 feet high. Many accidents oc- 
curred to hold up the travelers and play havoc with their sched- 
ule. They reached Toledo well satisfied with their tour and 
pleased that they were nearing home, only to receive a telegram 
that Megargel’s father, I. F. Megargel, of Scranton, Pa., was 
lead. The machine was left in Toledo for a week while Megargel 
vent home to Scranton by rail. 

Wyoming offered the first serious obstruction to the progress 
of the little car. The Bear river, Continental Divide, Sierre 
Madre, Aspen, Wasatch, and Snowy Range mountains, all mem- 
ers Of the Rocky system, were successfully covered. Two days’ 
rain caused a creek to rise nine or ten feet. After crossing Bitter 
-reek in three inches of water it rained, and when Megargel 
attempted to cross thirty miles further down stream, he found 
more than seven feet of water at the ford, necessitating a delay. 
After the rain the Reo Mountaineer took the trail several days 
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“MOUNTAINEER” ON RIGHT OF PICTURE. 





before the freighters or emigrants came out, and the tourists had 


to build the road; shovels were almost in constant use. The 
windlass hauled them up with almost perpendicular sides of clay 
gulches, in several cases washed out to a depth of thirty feet. 
Once they crossed a clay canyon fifteen feet deep and five feet 
wide on two railroad ties. A slip of a few inches in either direc- 
tion meant a wrecked car and an injured crew. 

The trip through the Cascade Mountains of Western Oregon 
was full of hardships. The tourists tackled blindly a trail that 
for weeks had been impassable to wagons. They chopped their 
way through dense woods where logs had fallen across the path, 
built bridges over streams too deep for fording, and slept in the 
snow on hemlock boughs. 

Early in December the little car tackled the Great American 
Desert. On December 12 it made Peach Springs, Ariz., with 
smashed mudguards, twisted steering gear, and broken lamp, The 
desert had always been regarded as safe from the invasion of 
automobiles. 

All one Friday the car battled against a desert sand storm, and 
the sand all but blinded the tourists. At noon the sun was com- 
pletely hidden and the plain was dark as night. The wind in- 
creased all day and the fine sand and pebbles, driven before the 
gale, stung the faces of the travelers until they were in agony. 
Through it all they struggled, and at night eighty-nine miles had 
been traveled through the storm. In the mountains of Arizona 
the tourists were lost for several days without food or gasoline. 
They drove into Winslow, Ariz., with a cowboy as guide. They 
spent all their Christmas in hauling the car out of Padre Cafion, 
a cable and windlass, part of the equipment of the car,, being the 
only means by which they could hoist it up the walls of lava rock. 
There~Meégargel abandoned his idea of reaching New .York in 
time for the auto show, the depth of snow making: progress. al- 
most impossible. 

For three weeks the car was in the quicksands of the Rio 
Puerco river, but was raised on the 29th by a band of Ayache and 
Navajo Indians, 

“I am sure that the United States Government,” said Megar- 
gel, “will give its attention to the upbuilding of roads across the 
continent. A seven-thousand mile trip would be a pleasure with 
better roads. Other countries that do not compare with the 


United States have good government roads, and they are bound 
to come here.” 
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OIL AND OTHER LIQUID CLUTCHES © 





N almost all the clutches of to-day the gears are actioned by 
friction, a feature which naturally causes the surfaces to wear, 
also to generate a considerable amount Of heat, as the clutch has 
o “slip” for a certain length of time during its operations. In 
Europe the liquid, or hydraulic clutch, as it is generally called, 
has made considerable headway among manufacturers. The 
pioneers of this type of clutch were George Sparks and Francis 
Boothby. Since they first produced their type MM Turgan and 
Martin, in France, have patented several improvements, 

In the Sparks-Boothy oil system, a hollow jacket or flywheel 
B, fitted with a cover B’, is fixed on the driving shaft A. The 
cylinder B is consequently closed. The actuating shaft C pene- 
trates in the hollow flywheel through a stuffing-box B’, placed in 
the cover B*. In the flywheel, in a concentric relation with the 
shaft C, a disk D has been adapted, which is as wide as the 
space existing between the two covers of the hollow flywheel, 
but of a less diameter than that of the latter, so that it can leave 
what we shall call a “chamber” in all that follows. An abutment D* 
is fixed to the periphery of the ring D, and adapts itself to the 





tion on D* passes its point. The hollow. ‘dived is filled up with 

oil or any other suitable element that can occupy all the free 
space comprised between the different organs; the annular cham- 
ber, particularly, is filled with the liquid. 

The apparatus works in the following manner: In order to 
allow the flywheel B to revolve independently of the ring D, 
the valves E are maintained opened, by means of the ordinar, 
clutch pedal, in causing the conic case F to slide alongside C 
until the circular part F’ be in contact with the rollers E*. 

Suppose, now, that the motor is in motion, the car being at 
standstill, The flying wheel-jacket BB’ revolves, the central ring 
D and the shaft C being motionless Then, by causing the cam F 
to slip alongside C, one can shut the valves E in the way desired 
and a great resistance is opposed to the momentum of the fly- 
wheel on account of the oil being at present streamed back 
through a smaller opening. Now we can put the car in motion 
and ‘increase the speed by closing the two valves until they are 
completely shut. 

The accompanying diagram is from La Vie Automobile. 
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SECTIONAL DRAWING SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF ALL PARTS OF SPARKS-BOOTHBY LIQUID CLUTCH. 


dimensions of the circular chamber. One or several valves E 
are adjusted by means of pivots on axles E’ in cavities B* re- 
served on the circumference of the flywheel B, two of these 
valves being established on the sides. Now, every valve adapts 
itself in the circular chamber, when closed, and it slips and 
opens automatically before coming in contact with projection D’ 
ef ring D. It closes immediately after. 

In that particular system. the axles E’ of the valves E pass 
through stuffing-boxes B* into the cover B’, and the mechanism 
destined to action the valves is placed outside the jacket. That 
mechanism consists of a rod E’ fixed to the axle E'; a second 
rod E*, articulated on the first, as well as an elbowed lever E*, 
which, at its turn, is articulated on a support E’, fixed to the cover 
B’ of the flywheel. 

The lever E carries a friction roller E°, which is maintained in 
contact with a cam F, arranged so as to slip on the shaft C by 
means of a wire spring situated on the support E*°. The cam F 
is of a circular form at the extremity F* and point-shaped on 
one side to constitute a projection F* of a length equal to the 
longest radius. The cam is actioned by a pedal lever or similar 
device, after the fashion of the controlling element in an ordinary 
clutch. . It is disposed in such a way that when the circular part 
F*.is in contact. with the frietion rollers E* (the valves E being 
maintained opened, while the narrow salient extremity F* is in 
contact with said rollers), the valves close just when the projec- 


Foreign experts predict a great future for the liquid type of 
clutch, and several applications of the system are at present being 
experimented with in French and American factories. 


EDISON AND HIS COBALT DISCOVERIES. 


AsHEvILLE, N. C., June 11.—“If cobalt is as thick and as rich 
in North Carolina as I believe, I will reduce the weight of storage 
batteries in automobiles 50 per cent. and the cost of traffic in 
cities 55 per cent. 

Thomas A. Edison made the above announcement on reaching 
this city, after touring Western North Carolina in search of cobalt 
beds. He is thoroughly convinced that he has located enough of 
the mineral to startle the electrical world. He says that he knew 
that the valuable ore existed in these mountains, but he did not 
expect to find it in such large quantities or so rich in quality. 

“There is,” said he, “a streak of cobalt running from a point 
just east of Nashville, Tenn., into this state, and some of the 
richest beds I have found have been in North Carolina.” 

Mr. Edison, Frederick Ott, John Miller, two experts on min- 
erals from the Orange, N..J., laboratory, and John Morris, a bat- 
tery expert, left New York City May 19, in two White automo- 
biles, and came direct to Western North Carolina. They were 
equipped with a camping outfit and assayer’s ‘apparatus, and have 
been in the rural districts since their arrival here. 
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VIEWS OF ANTI-SELDEN COUNSEL. 


R. A. Parker, counsel for the Ford Motor Company in the 
Selden patent suit, after consultation with Prof. R. C. Carpenter, 
of Cornell University, and Jesse Smith, an expert mechanical 

gineer, makes the following statements resulting from the 
recent examination of the Selden car at the Decauville garage in 

Tew York City: 

“T am surprised that an attempt should have been made to offer 
this car in evidence. With only a few of the original parts, the 
arriage bore a misleading plate marked ‘1877.’ It seems a pity 
1at almost a million dollars should have been paid on what was 
een the other day; of which money I believe three-fifths went 
) the Electric Vehicle Company. 

“In the exhibition the other day, all there was in what we call 
exhibit No. 89 that was original in the Selden car in 1879, when 
Mr. Selden filed his application, was the casting of the three 
working cylinders, the three air cylinders, and the crankcase in 
one casting; the crankshaft and one piston in one working cyl- 
nder, and one air cylinder and the yoke connection of that piston 
to one of the cranks. Everything else was new and does not date 
back earlier than about last October. 

“The matter of ignition in the original engine was by a con- 
stant flame burning on the gauze in the combustion chamber. 
This small flame was fed by air from the air tank through a little 
hole made in the air inlet valve, which little hole was always 
open. The charge burned as it came in and passed through this 
gauze on which this flame was burning. In the exhibition the 
other day, according to Mr. Selden’s sworn testimony, he used 
electricity to light that flame and said he might continue a con- 
stant sparking to insure flame not going out. The electrical ig- 
nition was a mere substitute for lighting this flame through the 
exhaust pipe after the cylinder was filled with combustibles. The 
electrical ignition was by sparks passing between insulated ter- 
minal and the wire gauze, so that the return line of the current 
was through the engine body. This engine will not develop over 
an effective half-horsepower on driving the car at ten miles per 
hour with 20 pounds traction. 

“It is doubtful from the patent specifications, together with 
what was known in the art before 1879, if an operative engine 
and car could have been made without instructions which are 
not found in the specifications. 

“An obscure line in the drawing of the patent is interpreted 
without a word in the specifications to say what it is or what it 
will do, as a so-called wicket valve which is said by Mr. Selden 
in his testimony to be novel with him. No one from the patent 
could know what it was or what it would do, nor would any- 
thing be found in the art in that relation which would give any 
light on that subject. 

“The patent is, therefore, misleading, as the engine would, ac- 
cording to Mr. Selden’s testimony, not operate effectively without 
the presence of that valve, which is not described and can only 
be considered illustrated by a forced interpretation of the draw- 
ing, which no one would guess from looking at it. This is more 
than confirmed by the fact that Mr. Bentley, the complainant’s 
expert, in his testimony in the case, interpreted the lines as the 
gauze and nothing else. He did not discover that there was any 
valve illustrated in the drawing in that position. Mr. Selden 
has testified that this valve is an essential feature. If it be true, 
he has withheld from the public knowledge an essential feature 
in his patent; has not disclosed his real invention in this patent, 
and, under the law, the patent would be absolutely void for that 
reason alone.” 


CHICAGO’S SECOND ORPHANS’ DAY. 


Cuicaco, June 12—Over 600 children enjoyed the second 
annual Orphans’ Day of the Chicago Automobile Club, the affair 
being in charge of Chairman Charles E. Gregory of the Tours 
Committee. Nearly 100 machines were contributed, and the 
entertainment included a tour of the South Side parks and boule- 
vards, followed by a visit to the White City. 
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THE DETROIT THOMAS PLANT, 


The factory shown in the accompanying illustration has just 
been leased by the E. R. Thomas Detroit Company, the newly 
formed concern that will build a new Thomas car. The factory 
was formerly occupied by a match factory, and is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the automobile manufacturer. Naturally 
it is of fireproof construction, and is equipped throughout with 
sprinklers, fire extinguishers, hydrants, fire doors, and stand- 
pipes. The more important floors are made of 2-inch planks, 6 


inches wide, set on edge, making a solid, substantial floor and 
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THE FACTORY OF THE E. R. THOMAS DETROIT CO. 


one that will burn very slowly indeed. The whole place is ex- 
ceptionally clean, and many conveniences are provided for the 
employees, such as hot and cold water taps in numerous wash- 
basins, and so on. 

Steam power was used by the match manufacturers, and the 
engine and boilers are in place; it is probable, however, that the 
new Thomas company will install electric motors on account of 
their convenience. The factory is located at Harper avenue and 
Dequindre street, on the Grand Trunk and Lake Shore railroads; 
a siding from the Grand Trunk runs into the factory yard, giving 
excellent shipping facilities. 

The active members of the new company are H. E. Coffin, R. 
D. Chapin, F. O. Bezner, and James J. Brady, all of whom are 
actively engaged in preparing for manufacturing. Orders have 
been placed for the raw materials, and it is expected that the first 
car will be on its wheels in August. 


The Belgian Automobile Club has offered prizes valued at 
from 40,000 to 50,000 francs for a six-day touring contest to 
be held in July. Starting from Spa on July 8, the cars will 
pass through Belgium, Holland, Germany, Luxembourg, 
France and back to Spa, and from Spa there will be a 400- 
kilometer race as a wind-up, finishing at Dinant. 





TOM COOPER GIVING PRESS MEN A MATHESON RIDE 
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[ Patents | 


Starting Cam. 
No. 821,410.—P. P. G. Hall, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. 
This cam takes the form shown by 22 and 
is threaded or otherwise secured to a rod 
21, which slides inside the hollow camshaft. 
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HALL’S RELIEF CAM. 


The cam 22 slips into a slot in the exhaust 
cam 17, thereby holding the exhaust valve 
open during the first portion of the com- 
pression stroke, 


Mud Guard. 

No. 821,751.—C. Schmidt, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

According to this patent the customary 
plowshare mud-guards are supplemented by 
strips of leather connecting the inner edges 
of the stationary mud-guards to the sides of 
the frame. These strips may be removed 
except in wet weather. 


Process of Treating Nickel-Iron Storage 
Batteries. 

No. 821,635.—T. A. Edison, of Llewellyn 
Park, N. J. 

The inventor states that he finds that solu- 
ble impurities of various sorts become 
lodged in the active metals of nickel-iron 
storage batteries, both during manufacture 
and when the batteries are in use, and that 
these tend to diminish the capacity of the 
batteries when lodged in the nickel mass. 
According to this patent these impurities 
are expelled by the use of a strong current 
which heats the alkaline solution and lib- 
erates hydrogen at the surface of the nickel 
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mass. In order not to affect the iron ele- 
ments, these are connected to the nickel 
elements, and the nickel-plated battery jar, 
or any other insoluble conductor, is em- 
ployed as an anode. The first effect of this 
is to discharge the cell completely, after 
which the impurities are gradually elimi- 
nated. When the process is complete the 
electrodes are connected in the regular way 
and are charged for 24 hours at the normal 
rate. 


Vaporizer. 
No. 820,408.—B. Garllus, of Madison, 
Wis. 
A floatless vaporizer having a gravity 
needle valve D attached to a diaphragm or 





GARLLUS FLOATLESS VAPORIZER. 


disk piston F by which the valve is opened. 
The piston works in a cylinder E, whose 
upper portion communicates with the mix- 
ture passage at e, the suction in the latter 
lifting F and opening the valve. 


Roller Bearings. 
No. 821,656.—C. S. Lockwood, of New- 
ark, N. J. 
This is a roller bearing in a wheel hub, 
combined with a pair of ball thrust bearings, 
arranged to hold the wheel against endwise 
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movement in either direction. The roller 
bearings m m and m’ m’ are of the usual 
type, those shown in the drawing being 
Hyatt. For the thrust bearing a collar n is 
held against the shoulder n’ on the axle 
spindle by means of the sleeve /’ and the 
slotted nut ¢. The two thrust rings p p’ a 





LOCKWOOD’S ROLLER BEARING. 


located in the hub by the shoulder ¢ and the 
ring c, and the adjustable threaded ring r. 


Interlocking Gear-shifting Device. 

No. 821,161—E. B. Gadsey and G. P. 
Dorris, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The transmission is of the usual sliding- 
gear sort. Connected to the gear-shifting 
rod is a notched plate 35 arranged to engage 
a roller 48 on an arm 44 connected to the 
clutch pedal go. The clutch is of the disk 
type and is released by a small movement of 
the pedal. As the sides of the notches in 
the plate 35 are sloping, it is evident that it 
is possible to release the clutch and shift the 
gears by applying sufficient force to the gear- 
shifting lever, without touching the clutch 
pedal. although the latter may, of course, be 
used. 





DORRIS SLIDING GEAR TRANSMISSION WITH CLUTCH INTERLOCKING DEVICE. 
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Morgan & Wright have removed their 
Detroit retail store to 226 Jefferson avenue. 


since June 1 the New York headquarters 
of the Reo Motor Car Company have been 
located at 40 West Sixtieth street, in the 
bu jding formerly occupied by the Automo- 
bi. Storage Company. 


Paron Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, 
has placed with the Dolson Automobile 
Company, of Charlotte, Mich., an order for 
a special car, through the company’s Wash- 
neton agents, the Willard Automobile Com- 


he Cadillac machine is popular in Ver- 
mont. Agent F. B. Gillette, of Jonesville, 
that state, recently sold and delivered five 
automobiles of that make; two to parties in 
Burlington; two to go to Morrisville, and 
one to Stowe. 


Buffalo is to have a 24-mile boulevard 
encircle the city. This was determined 
upon last week by the Erie County Board of 
Supervisors, which unanimously adopted the 
report of its Good Roads Committee having 
the plan in charge. 


A few years ago, except for occasional 
electrics, practically ail automobiles were 
equipped with touring or runabout bodies. 
The Electric Vehicle Company is supplying 
a number of special orders for gasoline 
models with laudaulet or limousine bodies, 
which offer exceptional opportunity for ar- 
tistic design and treatment. 


The H. H. Franklin Company, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has sold out on the 1906 E run- 
about models and is now accepting orders 
for 1907. The company is still delivering 
at the rate of sixty cars per week, and it is 
expected that the last of the 1906 product 
will be in customers’ hands by the middle of 
July. Work on 1907 parts was begun some 
weeks ago. 


Probably one of the best-equipped tire 
lants in New York is that of the Healy 
eather Tire Co., in the Healy building, 88 
Gold street, This company has a complete 
equipment for repairs and manufacture of 
tires, including leather-splitting machines, 
vulcanizers, steam presses, etc., and occu- 
pies over 8,000 square feet of space. The 
firm makes the Healy tire, and its repair 
department handles a large part of the local 
business. 


The General Vehicle Company, incor- 
porated May 26, 1906, under the laws of 
the state of New York, announces that it 
has purchased the entire manufacturing 
plant and patents of the Vehicle Equipment 
Company, at Long Island City, and is pre- 
pared to execute orders for commercial ve- 
hicles of the latest design as well as to fur- 
nish parts for repair or renewal of any car- 
Tiages, wagons, or trucks heretofore built 
by the Vehicle Equipment Company. 


A coat-pocket size telegraph code of 24 
pages and cover has just been issued by the 
G & J Tire Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
ior the use of their customers, present and 
prospective. The company’s products are il- 
lustrated in the book, but the quantity of 
type matter used for the code shows to what 
a lorge extent the tire industry has devel- 
oped within the past few years in the way 
ot variety and size. The G & J Tire Com- 
pany now has nine depots in the leading cit- 


ies, and distributing agencies in several 
more, 


_ From the Detroit News: “Without ques- 
tion, the handsomest automobile which has 
appeared on the streets of Detroit attracted 
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the attention of every one the other day by 
its striking color and finish and smooth, 
noiseless running. It was an Aerocar, pur- 
chased, and about to be shipped to H. H. 
‘Laylor, of Chicago. The car was painted 
a light tan and all the equipment was in 
perfect harmony. The extension top, the 
upholstering, and every detail of finish was 
up to the minute in style and elegance—a 
motor car fit for a king.” 


The police department of Wilmington, 
Del., is so well pleased with the two motor- 
cycles which it has been using, that it has 
procured a third machine, of another make, 
and is trying it, with a view to making a 
purchase. Wilmington has two officers 
whose sole duty is to regulate the operation 
of automobiles in the city, and they use 
motorcycles in the performance of this duty. 
As a result they are able to come up with 
the fast drivers, and there is very little trou- 
ble and but few accidents attributable to 
violation of the automobile law. 


Going over a 40-foot embankment will 
ordinarily put a car out of business, and 
one that can resist a strain of that nature is 
pretty apt to speak well for its makers and 
win the admiration of its owner. W. Blan- 
den Lowndes, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Mount Savage, Md., re- 
cently took such a drop with his Franklin 
G car without injuring the car to the extent 
of putting it out of running condition, 
though the body and fixtures were badly 
crumpled. It might be well to add that, for- 
tunately, Mr. Lowndes escaped serious in- 
jury. 


Running their new cars from the factory 
to their homes seems to have become the 
fashion this season among purchasers. 
Within the past ten days no less than a 
dozen new owners of Thomas Flyers have 
visited the factory at Buffalo, received their 
initial course of instruction, and then piloted 
their machines home. One of the longest 
trips made was that of William H. Yule, 
who is attending Harvard College, and F. 
C. Fay. They started from Buffalo with a new 
car on a Sunday afternoon and arrived at 
Cambridge, Mass., the following Tuesday 
afternoon. The early part of the trip the 
roads were in great shape, but from Bata- 
via east heavy rain was encountered for 
practically the balance of the trip. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the car was drenched 
with mud, and that the roads were execra- 
ble, the new machine is reported to have 
come through with but one adjustment, the 
changing of a spark plug. Last week E. D. 
Seymour started from the Thomas factory 
with a new Flyer for their home at Hart- 
ford, Conn. They are making the trip by 
easy stages, and expect to be a week on the 
way. 


In connection with the pending discussion 
as to the early construction of automobiles, 
brought out by the litigation over the Sel- 
den pene it is interesting to note that C. 
W. Kelsey, now Eastern sales manager of 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., built in 1898 a three-wheeled 
runabout. Mr. Kelsey was then living in 
Philadelphia and pursuing a course of en- 
gineering at a technical school. In the 
spring of that year he built two cars, the 
first of which was not a success, but the 
second was run steadily during that year 
and covered about 2,500 miles. tt is still in 
running condition and is kept as an inter- 
esting relic by its owner-operator. Mr. Kel- 
sey built the car entirely alone, in im 
vised workshop in his father’s barn, and the 
casts and parts were bought in a dozen dif- 
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ferent places. Many of the parts had to be 
filed and machined down to fit, but finally he 
secured an exceedingly strong constriction 
and one most generally in vogue to-day. 
The motor is single-cylinder, 4-cycle, and 
mechanical inlet and exhaust valves are em- 
ployed. The car has planetary transmission 
and the engine is water-cooled by natura 
circulation. A single chain drive to a single 
rear wheel is employed. The car weighs 
about 1,100 pounds and can make 15 miles 
an hour on high speed. It has two speeds 
and a reverse. 


There was built at the Hartford factory 
in 1895 the first Columbia gasoline automo- 
bile. It was a metamorphosed horse run- 
about carriage fitted with a three-cylinder 
air-cooled motor, which had previously done 
duty in propelling an old-fashioned tricycle. 
This machine had, it is claimed, what was 
probably the first planetary transmission 
gear ever used on an automobile. The power 
was conveyed by the gearing from the en- 
gine to one rear wheel only, the other one 
slipping. Steering was accomplished by 
lever and sector and gear arrangement 
which swung the entire front axle. Pneu- 
matic tires were fitted to the wheels of the 
machine, which was purely an experimental 
affair, was considered quite a success and 
attracted no end of attention on the streets 
of Hartford and outlying country roads. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


R. P. Yates has purchased an interest in 
the O. K. Machine Works of Buffalo and is 
now devoting his time to his new connec- 
tion. 


George W. Wesley has resigned the posi- 
tion of superintendent at the works of the 
Electric Vehicle Company, at Hartford, 
Conn. D. W. Pell, assistant to President 
Budlong, is slated to succeed Mr. Wesley. 
Mr. Pell was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Westinghouse interests. 


Ed. E. Robertson has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for the Hartford Sus- 
pension Company of New York, with head- 
quarters at the new Hartford garage and 
salesrooms, Broadway and Eighty-eighth 
street. He will also look after the selling 
department of the Gobron Brillie cars, for 
which the Hartford company is the Ameri- 
can agent. 


W. B. Fewell has resigned his position as 
manager of the Buffalo branch of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company and has ac- 
cepted a position as the Eastern traveling 
representative for the C. H. Blomstrom 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit. makers of 
the Queen automobile. Henry R. Simpson 
has succeeded Mr. Fewell as manager for 
the Goodyear Buffalo branch. 


George Howard has accepted a position 
as traveling representative with the Motor 
Components Manufacturing Company, of 
Des Moines, Ia., and is now calling on the 
trade with samples of the company’s new 
carbureters and coolers, and meeting with a 
favorable reception. Mr. Howard is an ex- 
perienced automobilist and well posted in 
the requirements of the line he handles. 


E. P. White, for three years with the Mil- 
waukee Rubber Works Company, of Cud- 
ahy, Wis., has resigned his position with 
that house and formed a partnership with 
T. T. Wildman, under the firm name of 
White & Wildman. The new firm will han- 
dle the entire line of rubber goods manufac- 
tured by the Milwaukee Rubber Goods Com- 
pany, at 1551 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
where they have fitted up a fine showroom 
and offices. 
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INFORMATION FOR BUYERS. 





RADIATOR AND CARBURETER.—Two very 
interesting automobile accessories, embody- 
ing sOme features that are new in their ap- 
plication, have recently been placed on the 
market by the Motor Components Manufac- 
turing Company; of Des Moines, Iowa. 
These are a radiator and a carbureter, or 





ARCTIC RADIATOR. 


carburizer, as the manufacturers prefer to 
call it. The radiator is known as the Arc- 
tic radiator and is of inherently substantia! 
construction, consisting of two copper 
sheets, perforated with many holes, into 
which beaded copper tubes are expanded 
after the manner of boiler tubes, the result- 
ing structure being very strong and water- 
tight without the use of solder. So far, 
however, the Arctic radiator is not new. 
The novelty consists in inserting in each 
of the tubes a second tube having a star- 
shaped cross section; these inside tubes are 
of such size that the star points fit tightly 
against the inner walls of the round tubes 





SUPREMUS CARBURETER:. 


and are thus retained securely in position, 
The inner tubes are used for exactly the 
same reason that disks or flanges are used 
on the outside of a common radiator tube 
—to absorb heat from the round tubes and 
expose it to the passing air. ‘The radiating 
surface of the cooler is very greatly in- 
creased by this plan—175 per cent., accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. The.front. and 
back sheets are of 24-gauge -copper, pol- 
ished ; baffle plates are placed. in. the course 
of the. water so that the full benefit. of 
every part of the cooling surface is. ob- 
tained. The cooler is decidedly attractive 
in appearance. 

e carbureter, called the Supremus Car- 
burizer, is of the ‘float feed type, and has an 
automatic auxiliary air valve in the bottom 
of the mixing chamber. The spray nozzle 
can be adjusted by a needle valve working 
downward from the top of the mixing cham- 
ber; instead of a single comparatively large 
gasoline opening, there are ten minute 


holes, so that the spray is very finely di- 
vided, and is further diffused by striking 
against, the cone of the needle valve. The 
manufacturers claim, many important ad- 
vantages over other carbureters, based on 
practical tests. Adjustments of every part 
can readily be made, and the gasoline and 
air inlets can be adjusted from the driver’s 
seat by means of universally jointed rods. 
A disk throttle is placed in the outlet of the 
mixing chamber. 

Pneumatic SHock AssorBeR.—Springs 
are about as essential to the pleasure auto- 
mobile as the motor itself; but springs, like 
the motor, need throttling or governing, in 
order to prevent the skyward rush of pas- 
sengers that follows the violent expansion 
of a set of springs after a sudden com- 
pression. A device intended to place a 
check on the too energetic action of springs 
is made by the Kilgore Automobile Air 
Cushion Co., of 46 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 





KILGORE AIR CUSLION. 


ton, Mass., and is here illustrated partly in 
section. It consists essentially of a cylinder, 
in which works a piston; the cylinder is at- 
tached to the axle or spring, and the piston 
to the frame or body of the car, swivel joints 
being employed to allow for lateral move- 
ment and prevent friction and binding. To 
the piston rod is attached a second cylin- 
der which slips over the working cylinder 
and fitting closely, forms a dust shield and 
protecting case. There are no valves, the 
piston simply working against the air cush- 
ions formed by the ends of the cylinder. 
The working cylinder and the piston are 
cast from phosphor bronze; the piston is 
packed with metallic rings and with leather. 
the latter hugging the cylinder walls closer 
as the pressure increases. The outer cylin- 
der or dust shield is of seamless drawn 
brass tubing. Brackets and connection fit- 
tings are made of high-grade steel castings. 

TRUNKS AND Numsers.—Licéense num- 
bers are absolutely necessary adjuncts to 
the. automobile, and trunks or hampers for 
carrying the passengers’ personal belong- 
ings are almost as indispensable, so- far as 
the car en tour is concerned. Both are made 
in variety by John Boyle & Company, of 
112, Duane street and. 70 Reade street, _New 
York .City.. Trunks are made in_ special 
forms for cars of standard design, and have 
steel frames and high-grade leather cover- 
ings ; the manufacturers state that the Boyle 
trunks are thoroughly waterproof. Covers 
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can be provided to protect the trunks from 
the effects of the weather on their appear- 
ance. License pads, lamp numbers and tog] 
kits are also made by this concern, the too} 
kits being of the roll type. “Leather splash 
aprons and other leather goods are made 
in. variety. 

CONVENIENT Fire ExtTIncuisHER.—The 
difficulty of extinguishing a fire of gasoline 
or oil with water makes 
is very desirable that 
where there is any pos- 
sibility of such a blaze, 
effective means should 
be at hand for putting it 
out. Such a means is 
supplied by the Light- 
ning fire extinguisher, 
manufactured by the 
Suffolk Chemical Com- 
pany, of 170 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. 
This extinguisher con- 
sists of a tube filled with 
a dry powder and the 
open end is fitted with 
a stopper; in the stopper 
is a ring for hanging the 
device from a hook or 
nail. When it becomes 
necessary to use the ex- 
tinguisher, the “fireman” 
grasps the tube and 
merely pulls it away 
from the stopper, when 
he is ready for instant 
action. The powder is 
thrown on the base of the blaze, and the 
results are said to be remarkable. The 
Lightning extinguisher is made in two sizes 
—z20 inches long and 24 inches long. 





NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


The Franco-American Auto and Supply 
Company has been organized to deal in 
automobiles in Chicago. 

The South Broad Street Automobile Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
selling agent for the Gale in that city. 

The Motor Vehicle Company, of Newark, 
has been appointed agents of the Aerocar 
for Union, Essex, Middlesex, Somerset, 
Monmouth, Sussex, and Mor counties of 
New Jersey. 

The G & J Tire Company has opened a 
New York branch at 610 West Sixtieth 
street, with A, T. Smith, who has been con- 
nected with the company for several years, 
as local manager. 


The Bartholomew Company, -Peoria, III. 
has opened a branch house at 131 and 133 
West. Second :street,- Des Moines, Ia., in 
charge of S. W. Leonard, for the sale of 
Glide cars. 


The Michelin- Products Selling Company, 
of New York, has‘ established a branch at 
265 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich., which 
will be managed by H: W. Wolcott, former- 
ly of the Goodrich Detroit branch. 


The Milwaukee Rubber. Goods Company, 
of Cudahy, Wis., has granted exclusive sell- 
ing agencies for the sale of its Fawkes air- 
less automobile tires tothe ‘following: 
White & Wildman, 1551 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago; W. E. Kaiser, 1512 Locust street, 
St. Louis; Boston Tire & Rubber’Co., 184 
Friend pireet, Boston ; ‘ Cincinnati’ Carriage 
Goods Co., 40 West Sixth street,’ Cincin- 
nati; Fulton Avenue. Motor House, 110 Ful- 
ton avenue, ‘Rochester, N: Y.;:J. B. Max- 
well, 829 Fourteenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington,..D: €.;.Phil.G, Anderson, "Detroit, 
Mich: ;: J..O. ‘Todd, Southboro, Mass.; Ap- 
pet & ‘Brounell Tire & Rubber Co., Dallas, 

ex. 











